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2,000 tapestry paintings to choose from, 38 artists employed, including gold 
medalists of the Paris Salon. 
Send $25.00 for $75.00 painting, 32 in. by 72 in., for an introduction. 


‘Decorations 


Write for color schemes, designs, estimates. Artists sent to all parts of the 
world, to do every sort of decorating and painting. We are educating the 
country in color harmony. Relief, wall paper, stained glass, carpets, fur- 
niture, window shades, draperies, etc. Pupils taught decoration. 

Send $5.00 for a $25.00 Color Scheme to decorate your home. 


BWall Papers 


Given away! for $1.00 I will send 10 rolls of fine Satin, French, or Leather 
papers: former price $1.50, $1.25, and $1.00 per roll. Friezes, 18 in. wide, 20 
cents per roll. Ceilings 10 cents perroll. Any quantity at Z70-7a/a rate. 

State color and for what rooms. 


"Tapestry Materials 


We manufacture tapestry materials, Superior to foreign goods, and half 
the price. Book of 35 samples, 10 cents, 
Send $1.50 for 2 yds. No. 6, 50-in. goods for a trial order—worth $3.00. 


| Manual of Art Decoration 


The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages, 50 superb full-page 
illustrations (11 colored) of modern home interiors and tapestry studies. 
Price, $2.00. 

Send 25c. for Compendium of 140 Studies. 


Art School 


Six 83-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5.00, Complete printed 
instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintingsrented. Full size drawings, 
paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such 
advantages offered pupils. 

Send $1.00 for complete instructions in Tapestry Painting and Compendium 
of 140 Studies. 

e 2 8 


J. F. DOUTHITT 


American Tapestry and Decorative Company 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(near_30th Street) 
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Che Bachelor of Arts 


($3.00 per year; 25 cents a number) 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
JOHN SEYMOUR. WOOD, 
HENRY G. CHAPMAN, 
WINTHROP CHANLER. 


GENERAL COLLEGE ADVISORY BOARD 
1.—AMHERST. Herbert L. Bridgman, Bradford W. Hitchcock. 
2.—ANN ARBOR.’ William H. Boardman, 
3.—BOWDOIN. Thomas H. Hubbard. 
4.—BROWN. Norman S. Dike. 
0.—COLGATE UNIVERSITY. J.C. Colgate, E. M. Grout, G. W. Douglass, 
Delevan Bloodgood, M.D., Henry Thompson, T. E, Stillman. 

6.—COL. CITY OF N. Y. Everett P. Wheeler, John C. Gulick, Wilbur 
Larremore, 

7.—COLUMBIA. Henry R. Beekman, Nicholas Fish, William Jay, George 
L. Rives, Julien T. Davies. 

8.—CORNELL. Henry W. Sackett, Hermon W. Biggs, M.D., John B. 
Adams, 

9.—DARTMOUTH. Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, Edwin W. Sanborn, 
Grosvenor S. Hubbard, C. F. Mathewson. 

10.—HAMILTON. Elihu Root, H. B. Tompkins, Edwin Baldwin. 

11.—HOBART. Clarence A. Seward, Benjamin W. Franklin, Harold S, 
Rankine. 

12.—JOHNS HOPKINS. Prof. E. H. Griffin, Dr. Wm. B. Clark, Dr. 
Herbert B, Adams. 

13.—LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. I. P. Pardee, Dr. A. A. Smith, George C. 
Austen, David B. King. 

14.—LEHIGH. A. Parker Smith, Robert P. Linderman, Boudinot Keith. 

15.—PRINCETON. James W. Alexander, C. C. Cuyler, William B. Horn- 
blower. 

16.—ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY. Theron G. Strong, George N. Fox,M. D. 

17.—RUTGERS. 5S. O. Vanderpoel, Robert H. Robertson, Tunis G. Bergen. 

18.—TRINITY. Rev. Samuel Hart, Wm. G. Davies, John Sabine Smith. 

19.—UNION. Chas. E. Sprague, Robert C. Alexander, Silas B. Brownell. 

20.--UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF N. Y.—John E. Parsons. 

21.—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Robert L. Harrison, Thos. R. Price. 

22.--UNIVERSITY OF PENN. Severo Mallet Prevost, W. B. Boulton, 
Rob’t C. Hill, H. Laussatt Geyelin, Edgar F. Smith, E. W. Mumford, 
Rev. E. D. Miel. 

23.—VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. J. H. Kirkland. 

24.—WESLEYAN. Stephen H. Olin, Wm. D. Leonard. 

25.—WILLIAMS. Rob’t F. Wilkinson, Arthur H. Masten, Charles B. 
Hubbell, W. D. Edmonds, 


26.—YALE. Hon. Henry E, Howland, J. Frederic Kernochan, Buchanan 
Winthrop, Chauncey M. Depew. 


Sub-Committees now forming 


27.—University of Chicago. 30.—Georgetown. 
28.—University of Rochester. 31.—Fordham. 
29.—University of Syracuse. 32.—McGill. 


Other sub-committees will be added to the Advisory Board, representing 
such other colleges as may become interested in the magazine. 
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FLORIDA 


ee fe ————THE WEST COAST 
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Pampa Bay yn own 


Fampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla. Open December to April 


The West Coast Hotel owned and operated by the 


PLANT SYSTEM 


under the management of a Mr. D. P. HATHAWAY 
Hotel Belleview, Belleair, Fla. Open Jan. 15th 
: W. A. Barron, Resident Manager 
~ Ocala House, Ocala, Fla. Open Nov 15th 
3 Puit. F. Brown, Resident Manager 
The Seminole, Winter Park, Fla. Open Jan. 15th 
A. E. Dick, Resident Manager 


Hotel Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla. Open Jan. 5th 
B. Butcer, Resident Manager 





The Inn, Port Tampa, Fla. Open all the year 
J. H. Murvick, Superintendent 

Hotel Punta Gorda, Punta Gorda, Fla. Open Jan.10 
H. F, Assorr, Manager 





The West Coast of Florida is reached by through trains from the East running 
via the Plant System. 

The only solid train service between the East and Florida is operated by the 
Plant System. 


H. B. PLANT, President 


B. W. WRENN, P: ger Traffic M g J.J. FARNSWORTH, E. P. A. 
Savannah, Ga. 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HUMBER | 1897 Prices st ost 








THERE ARE NOW MADE 
IN AMERICA CYCLES OF 
CHEAP, MEDIUM, 

HIGH GRADE, AND 


HUMBER QUALITY 


In order to forestall any misunderstanding, perversion, or falsification of 
the following announcement, we now state definitely that we haye less than 
three hundred 1896 HUMBERS in stock. 

Itis well known in respect of all the mechanical art, that the quantity 
of goods manufactured by skilled hand labor is materially increased as work- 
men continuously, week after week and month after month, duplicate the 
article upon which they work. Because our workmen, through familiarity 
gained by their experience during the past season in the making of parts of 
our 1896 models, can, therefore, now make the same parts faster, and, conse- 
quently, cheaper; also because we have on hand all the machinery and 
special tools which are required (now valueless except in the manufacture 
of our 1896 models) and because our 1896 models have given such universal 
satisfaction, we have decided to continue the manufacture, on order, of the 
following 1896 models, at prices as below set. 

The price of our product is always based on its actual cost. We can sell 
our1896 models at a lower price than our 1897 models, because, for the reasons 
given above, we can manufacture them at a lower proportionate cost. We 
will, therefore, now accept orders for delivery of 


1896 Model Roadster ‘ . - $100.00 


1896 “~ Tourist . 2 . aes 
1896 “ Lady HUMBER. . 107.50 


Our 1897 models are now ready for delivery at the following prices 


sth f 1897 Model Roadster 3 ‘ . $115.00 








; 1897 Tourist . ‘ ‘ . 117.50 

q 1897 “ Lady HUMBBR . R 122.50 
1897 “ Racer . i . 150.00 

1.10 1897 “ Road Taadem , ‘ 180.00 


1897 “ Combination Tandem . 190.00 


We incline to think that the failures which have occurred among cycle 
manufacturers during the past few months, will be likely to cause purchas- 
ers, when selecting their mounts in future, to exercise a certain caution 
regarding the financial responsibility and stability of the maker. 


HUMBER & CO., America, Limited | 





j WESTBORO, MASS. } 

» HUMBER FACTORIES HUMBER DEPOTS 
Westboro, Mass. 318 Broadway, New York 
: Beeston, England Fifth Ave. and 42d Street, New York \ 
Be abenlacan on, England Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 4 
ung Coventry, Eagle land 545 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
th Paris, France 1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn | 
‘ Moscow, Russia 144 North Charles Street, Baltimore 
Lisbon, » Peseat 348 and 350 Boylston Street, Boston i 
32 Holburn Viaduct, London i} 
19 Rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 
Vi Branch Depots and Agencies in all Parts of the Civilized World I 
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ITS NAME ITS 
GUARANTEE. 


See that the Christy Anatomical Saddle—the perfection )) | 
of Saddle Construction—is fitted to your Bicycle # i | 
A 
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Sent Free—Handsome Tilustrated Catalogue 


am 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


_ FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Largest Manufacturers in the World of Bicycles, Athletic Supplies, | 
Bicycle Sundries, and Clothing 
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| ; | Fa ewe : a A — | 
} & | The ‘Columbia’ é 
3 | Home Graphophone | 


i | brings the mirth and music of the world into your 
. own drawing room. There is no limit to its reper- 
toire Itsings, plays, talks and faithfully records 
and reproduces every sound. The * Columbia” is 
the latest model, most compact, and 


equal in effect to the a — $95 
machine, yet it costs only . e 

Columbia Phonograph Co. 
Dept. Q, 1155, 1157 & 1159 Broadway, New York 
919 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


tro East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Mu. 
720-722 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Experience 
H Experience is a dear teacher—in 


the purchase of bicycles as well . 

yh yous , E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
as in other ways. Many bought pee 
wheels last year that looked well SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
under the sheen of enamel, but | Toronto, Ont. 

‘ San Francisco, Cal. 

developed weakness and imper- ae ne 
. ° ° ‘ aris, France. 
fections in the only true test of 

yj . . - — ¢ S - ¢ ~ 5 
bicycle worth—road service The Tinkham Cycle Co. 
Perhaps you, reader, were one of New York Agents 
these. If you were, you should 306-10 West 59th St. 
be especially interested in sucha 
machine as the 97 STEARNS. 
It is streets ahead of any bicycle ¢ 
before offered the public. Bring 
in your mechanical friend when 
you come to look it over. 
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SEVERAL EFFECTIVE DEVICES 


have just been added to the 


No. 4 CALIGRAPH | | 


Typewriter | 


making 
it more 
desirable 


than ever 


“IT OUTLASTS 
THEM ALL” 


tara! oremarenry/g— > 
MI fc, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent on request 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OLD D~D~ DDL DED D LILI IL ILIED 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A wonderful remedy, of the highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, the nervous, weak, and 
debilitated, will find in the Acid Phosphate a most agree- 
able, grateful, and harmless stimulant, giving renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: 
‘“*T have used it in my own case when suffering from nervous exhaus- 


tion, with gratifying results. I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, = Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
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IMPERIAL BERLIN. 
A STUDENT’S VIEW IN 1871. 


The tremendous events of 1870-71, culmi- 
nating in the Treaty of Frankfort, had trans- 
lated the fearful war-cry of France, @ Berlin, 
into the more peaceful, but scarcely less event- 
ful nach Berlin of United Germany. The 
former boded destruction, the latter promised 
constructignu; -}%,meant the trangter of the 
seat of European power from the most attrac- 
tive city in the warld to one of .comparative 
insignificance, and it became the aew Ger- 
many to demonstrate to the world that it 
could concentrate power and learning and art 
and beauty as well, and the ambition grew to 
transform the old Brandenburg town into such 
a world resort as had been the capital of their 
crushed rival. Some of the elements were al- 
ready there—a great university, a brilliant 
court, a magnificent military establishment, 
some beautiful streets and much fine architec- 
ture, music unsurpassed, business enterprise 
enough, and over it all the good old Teutonic 
Gemiithlichkeit, which does not exist outside 
of Germany, and which is as unexportable as 
it is untranslatable from any point of view. 

The immediate result was chaos. People 
poured into Berlin as they did into Chicago in 
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1893, except that they came to stay, many of 
them taking no thought of what they should 
eat or what they should drink or wherewithal 
they should be clothed. Fortune awaited 
them if they could only get there, and thither 
they wept without fortune and without the 
means of acquiring it. Patriotism was ram- 
pant. Since those terrible days when Napo- 
leon had humiliated every German heart, 
from the sweet Queen Louise down to the 
poorest peasant, the hour of Germany’s tri- 
umph had been the dream of every loyal Ger- 
man heart. The good God who had not al- 
lowed it to come to the eyes of all the Ger- 
man Volk had but intensified the glory by 
putting it off ; and was it any wonder that 
every drop of German blood tingled with 
pride at the thought of the glorious Deutsches 
fteich that, was to be } . And, ghoyld not our 
Tar faa Be ae Grid ag Batis #3 2 2 Here’ ‘for gener- 
ation ‘after’ generation had’ not ‘the gre: at Fred- 
erick stoddiddatd to inspirathe German Volk ? 
Was not thé sword “of Matshal Vorwiirts un- 
sheathed ? Wete? igre not K6niggriitz and 
Sedan? Had not the Great William been 
crowned at Versailles? Had not old Bar- 
barossa been aroused from his century sleep / 
Were not these the elements of a great city 4 
What mattered the fact that the Spree was 
insignificant, that the sand plain round about 
prevented drainage, that the dead level could 
not be overcome? These were unimportant 
factors. People and hearts make a city. 

This was the atmosphere in which he 
breathed who was fortunate enough to be a 
citizen of Berlin in 1871. 

The grand entry of victorious troops was 
over. The army was disbanded so far as that 
ever occurs in Germany, and the people had 
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begun to consider seriously. These were the 
conditions which surrounded us at the open- 
ing of the winter Semester 1871-72 Vniversi- 
tatis Friderice Guilelme Berolinensis. 

We had given the right hand to genial old 
Professor Bruns, the Rector Magnificus, Data 
dextra jurisiurandi, ete., and having recov- 
ered from the shock, had settled down to 
eight hours a day Vorlesungen and such recre- 
ation in the mean time as the new world capi- 
tal afforded. 

Will you hear Holtzendorff on the new con- 
stitution? Whois Holtzendorff, and what is 
his new constitution? The dawn of an intel- 
ligent understanding of the situation was be- 
ginning to break. Germany for the first time 
in many generations was united. The War 
of 1866 had left many bitter feelings ; extin- 
guished Hannover and humiliated Bavaria had 
not been forgotten, but the glories of 1870 
had so far aroused the old patriotism universal 
that the proposition of a general union of all 
the Germanic States had been received with 
great favor. 

The past sixty years had witnessed numer- 
ous efforts at uniting the German States, each 
of which had failed, until at the close of the 
War of 1866 the Emperor of Austria agreed 
to withdraw from the Bund, and to recognize 
a union of those States lying north of the 
Main. In 1867 the North German Bund was 
proclaimed, and its constitution duly adopted, 
which left open to the South German States, 
not parties to the contract, the privilege of 
entering the union, One by one these availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

On December 9th, 1870, the Chancellor of 
the North German Bund proposed that the 
name of the Bund should be changed to that 
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of German Empire, and the President of the, 
Bund to that of German Emperor. The 
Reichstag passed the bill almost unanimously, 
and on January 18th, 1871, the empire was 
proclaimed at Versailles ; but up to this time 
there was no constitution for the new empire. 
Several contracts existed between different 
States, but the need of a new compact, in 
which all of the governing principles should 
be united in a single document, was apparent. 
A contract was essential, and this had been 
furnished by Professor Gneist and his co-la- 
borers in the shape of the new constitution. 

Holtzendorff was Gneist’s trusted lieuten- 
ant, and was supposed to know all about the 
new constitution, so that when we decided to 
hear him we were getting near the fountain 
source of constitutional wisdom. 

Of the one hundred and eighty-eight pro- 
fessors, ordinary and extraordinary, in the 
University of Berlin, by far the most popular 
and best known among the students was Holt- 
zendorff. In the prime of intellectual vigor, 
handsome and wonderfully talented, his week- 
ly open or free lecture on the new constitution 
was attended by a crowd so great that the 
largest hall in the university buildings scarce- 
ly held it. Tis German was perfect, but off 
the rostrum he would talk to you in equally 
good English, and my chum from Savoy had 
no trouble at all with his French. I was told 
that he was at home in other modern tongues, 
and when these failed he would talk to you in 
choice Latin. From Holtzendorff, then, we 
have whatever is comprehensible to the for- 
eigner to the situation ; the aims and means 
used to cement the new union. It is appar- 
ently a perfect system. The core of it the 
army, with some criminal law and a little civil 
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thrown in, but we do not learn for a year and 
more, and after we have got well away from 
Berlin, that it is essentially Prussian, and on 
that account not quite satisfactory to the South 
German States. Then, too, the little princes, 
dukes, and others of their ilk who ruled over 
counties and townships were not quite ready 
to see their visages effaced from the small 
coins current in their jurisdictions, and the 
process of absorption was rendered difficult 
by the traditions of each neighborhood which 
clustered around some medizeval Schloss preg- 
nant with rusty armor and the accumulated 
debts of generations. Those modern leaders 
of old Germany who proposed to live in the 
present and build for the future had no easy 
task, and the Reichstag was often sulphurous 
with the fumes of decaying ideas struggling 
for further existence ; but the strong hand of 
old Otto von Bismarck never failed, and they 
who had wrought this modern miracle of war 
stood hard by him. The glorious old Kaiser 
never flinched, and Moltke, Von Roon, the 
Crown Prince, giants in stature as well as in 
intellect, hewed on till the forests of preju- 
dice and superstition were cleared away. 


THE REICHSTAG. 


The storm centre in these eventful days was 
the Reichstag, and hither we were accustomed 
to hie ourselves whenever anything of impor- 
tance was on. Cutting lectures was no crime 
when we could witness the making of his- 
tory. We had not been permitted to occupy 
a height and witness the slaughter at Mars la - 
Tour, but we could sit in the side gallery and 
hear little old Mr. Windhorst ‘‘sass’’ Mr. Bis- 
marck, and at the same time: realize that it 
was a life-and-death struggle between Ultra- 
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montanism and the New Idea, a battle royal 
not less tragic or fatal or far-reaching in its 
effects than that other one at Gravelotte, 
where went out in death of war the actual 
lives of men enough to make a city. We 
could realize also that there was a similarity 
in the form of the struggle, as in the beauti- 
ful borderland, Elsass-Lothringen, a series of 
quick, sharp, but tremendous battles made up 
a war which was practically at an end ina 
few weeks—beginning at Weissenberg and 
ending at Sedan—so in that peaceful hall in 
the Leipziger Strasse were fought out, in 
quick succession, those battles which might 
be named after the immediate subject of a 
law, but which, after all, were only single 
links in the great chain of one idea—the uni- 
faction of modern Germany. All of which 
we saw, guorum pars magna fuimus ? Well, 
we were on the heights. To-day the feeling 
is stronger than it was in those stormy days a 
quarter of a century ago that we were a part 
of itall. Did we not see Bismarck frequently 
on the streets and hear him make some of his 
greatest speeches in the Reichstag? Was it 
not every morning at ten that the handsome 
old Kaiser, Wilhelm the Great, held his mili- 
tary reception, and did we not regularly take 
time out of our twenty minutes between the 
akademische Stunden, often munching our 
sandwich of Leberwurst, and go to the front 
entrance Unter den Linden just to look at the 
royal old gentleman? Had we not once sat 
immediately back of Count von Moltke at the 
Singakademie, and forgotten all about his 
greatness in wondering what could possibly 
be the color of his hair if it was not mud ? 
Did we not by acquiring the military salute 
compel Unser Fritz and the Red Prince to 
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recognize us officially whenever we met in 
the Thiergarten? Had we not been intro- 
duced to that tireless Eduard Laskar, of Posen, 
leader of the National Liberals, friend of Bis- 
marck, who later on revolted from the party 
which he had founded, and whom death over- 
took years after in the streets of New York ? 
And at the same little gathering of dilettanti 
had we not met a niece of General von Man- 
teuffel—old, ugly, and intolerant? So it is 
true, at least to you common, every-day peo- 
ple who were not there, that we helped to 
fashion the great German Empire of to-day. 
How fortunate for mankind that it is not the 
old sinewless and brainless thing that died in 
1806 ! 

Under the tremendous influences at work 
Berlin had quite outgrown herself, and there 
followed a house famine, the terrible 


WOHNUNGSNOTH. 


Rents advanced to such a figure that the 
very poor, those who lived in attics and cel- 
lars, were forced into the fields and compelled 
to protect themselves by such shelter as their 
ingenuity could provide. All about Berlin 
were camps occupied by these unfortunates. 
At one place in the Hasenheide had grown up 
a city of many thousands, whose habitations 
ranged all the way from a good frame build- 
ing, made hastily by some carpenter out of 
such material as he could buy or beg for the 
protection of his own flock, down to a flimsy 
tent which would not keep out an ordinary 
rain. [saw one poor old woman living quite 
alone in a dry-goods box, in front of which 
she had stretched a piece of ragged carpet as 
a further protection and extension of her 
domiciliary rights. At the exact time of my 
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visit she was cooking her noonday meal on a 
tripod in fashion quite aboriginal. 

There were happiness and misery side by 
side in the Hasenheide, just the same as in the 
great city from which these outcasts had been 
driven by reason of the phenomenal growth 
of the latter. Vice was rampant, and did 
not wait for the mantle of night to disguise 
itself. There were daylight scenes in the 
Hasenheide less infrequent than unspeak- 
able. 

Within the city walls the mad rush went 
on, and radicalism prevailed in all quarters, 
except at the university, where we paid our 
money and took our choice, quite regardless 
of the whirl outside. The range was bound- 
less. We could hear Mommsen on his latest 
discovery in Roman archives, and the next 
hour hear the Constitution of the United 
States discussed. Hermann Grimin told us 
all about Raphael, Gneist expounded the Eng- 
lish common law, Heydemann explained the 
legendary record on Greek vases, Wagner 
made a shining mark of himself for the old- 
school political economists, and Du Bois- 
Reymond delved deep into the sciences which 
the followers of Asculapius delightin. There 
was no stint and no limit. We could attend 
or not, as we pleased. No one knew then, 
but when one came up for examination all 
knew, and the account was balanced. 


THE ARMY. 


Everywhere the military was in evidence. 
Not alone in the great Casernen, in the streets, 
at the theatres, but even to the peaceful halls 
of the university came the Hinjdhrige with 
his bobby coat-tails, his round cap, and his 
big butcher knife working out his salvation 
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in two professions at once with all the stoicism 
which pervades the whole Teutonic race. 

Now and then a great review would shake 
the old city to the centre. An extra Kaiser 
would come to town, or the Crown Prince of 
Italy would make our Fritz a visit during the 
spring manceuvres, and we would drop every- 
thing to see the great men and the great 
army ; the latter a dim outline of brightness 
and color way off on the plain, the former a 
mere glimpse through a cloud of dust as the 
outriders and carriages dashed by between 
regiments of guards. 

We worshipped the army in common with 
the rest of Germany, from poor old demented 
Feld-Marshal von Wrangel down to the Frei- 
williger who sat next to us in the lecture- 
room, and was said to be so poor as to be able 
to afford meat but once a week, and as for 
underclothing, why it was a clear case of 
ohne Ohne. We tolerated the martinet-like 
despotism of the under officers, because it was 
the fashion to do so and because the army had 
conquered France. It was all so new and 
glorious that we forgot our liberties as we in- 
sistently sang : 

“ Ist’s Preussenland ? Ist's Schwabenland ? 
O nein! Onein! Onein! 
Das Vaterland muss grésser sein !’’ 

We laughed at the oft-repeated joke on the 
Crown Prince, who in the late war congratu- 
lated a Bavarian soldier upon the bravery of 
the Bavarians, and was told in response, ‘‘ If 
your Majesty had commanded us at Kénig- 
gritz we would have whipped those damned 
Prussians.’’ We caught inspiration from the 
garden concerts, and sang : 


‘* Was rauscht da in dem Busch herum, 
Ich glaube ’s ist Napoleon.’’ 
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We glorified the army and celebrated the 
anniversaries of her victories. We were the 
most loyal of all the Kaiser’s subjects, and 
therefore the Amerikaner were thought much 
of and made more of than all the other for- 
eigners combined. It was the expected thing 
for the Iron Chancellor to attend the formal 
dinners given by the American colonists, and 
to make a speech in true Western fashion, in 
which he jollied everybody and was corre- 
spondingly applauded. 


THE TINGEL-TANGEL. 


Probably the most characteristic of all the 
things peculiar to Berlin at that time was the 
Tingel-Tangel saloon. When the student 
had exhausted his privileges at the royal 
opera, the theatre, the various cheap resorts 
known as Volks Theater, the gardens, and 
concert halls of all the better classes, he was 
sure to wind up his night of Bummelei at a 
Tingel-Tangel saloon. The places thus des- 
ignated were usually located several stories 
high or one deep, although there were a few 
pretentious ones on the ground floor. The 
rooms were never large, but at one end was 
always a small stage for the performances. 
The audience would be seated at small tables, 
where beer and wine and simple refreshments 
were served by girls of various ages and 
styles of beauty, who were always ready to sit 
down and lunch or drink with a customer, or 
a whole crowd if the invitation took that 
form. Fraulein was quite independent of 
the house in this particular, for she was paid 
no wages, and depended upon the infinitesimal 
profit on her beer checks and the Zrinkgeld 
of her customers for a living, and it was no 
uncommon thing for a crowd of students to 
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send word to Fraulein Liese that she was engaged 
by them for a certain night, a message which 
the pretty Lieschen was always glad to receive, 
for it meant a good supper, lots of fun, and a 
generous gift from her friends. A popular 
girl would often be sent for and even offered 
extra inducements at some particular hall, be- 
cause it meant the transfer of her trade to the 
owners of that establishment. In this way it 
occurred that the richer and sweller places 
usually had a full stock of attractive girls, 
while the poorer places had to be content 
with the less attractive ones or those who had 
not yet made their reputations. 

Sometimes a small admission fee would be 
charged—that was when some particular at- 
traction was offered—a strong man, a sleight- 
of-hand performer, a giant, or a dwarf. Or- 
dinarily the performers were paid as the itin- 
erant preacher in our own beloved West was 
paid, by passing around the hat. 


The usual places of amusement have been 
closed for an hour and the streets are desert- 
ed, except for the occasional group of all- 
nighters and the omnipresent Wachtwdchter. 
A mufiled sound of many voices comes from 
the pavement below. Above the general din, 
as we enter, a fair soprano voice thus accuses 
one of the foremost men of his time—an in- 
dictment which we are destined to hear very 
frequently in many keys and with much vari- 
ety of expression : 


‘* Herr Schmidt, Herr Schmidt, 
Der trinkt ein Tulpe mit.’’ 


The innuendo being that Mr. Smith is not 
a good beer-drinker, not up to the Berlin 
standard, evidently, because the Zvulpe in 
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Berlin is a small glass shaped like a tulip, and 
costing much less than the Seidel, which is 
the only recognized measure of capacity in 
this line. The Zwulpe is no better than the 
Schnitt, which is simply part of a glass of 
beer, and Herr Schmidt might just as well be 
accused of drinking a Schnitt as a Tulpe mit, 
and is therefore held up before a critical audi- 
ence for deserved contempt. 

The general sentiment of the Tingel-Tangel 
song is not for refined ears, and the music is 
not classical, but this is not all of the per- 
formance. By far the most interesting fea- 
ture of it is the dramatic one, the gestures, 
the postures, the illustrations, and the expo- 
sition of theme and sentiment embodied in the 
narrative, and which constitute the foot-notes 
and marginal references. The finest ballet 
dancer that ever lived, in the most abbreviated 
skirt that was ever designed, must always and 
miserably fail by comparison with her less 
talented sister who appears before an andi- 
ence in full ball dress and only suggests the 
possibilities of complete exposure. This is 
the secret of the immense popularity of the 
Tingel-Tangel song. Nor are we limited to 
the performance of the professional singers. 
It is known that the fair Hedwig can sing 
passing well, and when the time arrives and 
her guests demand it, she gracefully mounts 
the stage, and as she warbles, 


“‘ Zum Tingellingaling, zum Wasser, 
Wir trink’ nur kaltes Wasser,’’ 


she coquettishly lifts enough of her skirt to 
show as fine an ankle as the empire boasts, all 
the more bewitching in light blue stockings 
with ribbons and buckles to match. Her 
friends are jubilant, and as she descends tri- 
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umphant to the group below, she fairly beams 
with pleasure and pride. 

This time, the obligation being so largely 
on our side, @ beau jeu beau retour, it is noth- 
ing less than a bottle of Liebfraumilch, 
Braunschweiger Leberwurst, and Dresdener 
Cigaretten, we are so proud of our little 
brunette. She must bless every fellow’s glass 
by taking the first sip therefrom, and her 
little stomach is stuffed so full of delicatessen 
that it is doubtful whether sie will need to 
pay for a meal for a week ! 

Pardon me, dear reader, Fraulein is neither 
a grisette nor a lorette. She is simply Friau- 
lein Hedwig or Clara or Liese, as the case may 
be, and I have never even inquired as to her 
antecedents or her virtue. She may have 
both or neither. She is indigenous to Ber- 
lin. She exists nowhere else, and I only care 
to know that when I go to Kritschmann’s I 
am sure to find her, beaming, good-humored, 
and always glad to see me, and that she is a 
great relief from Institutionen, Pandekten- 
recht, Strafrecht, Roemischevoelkerrecht, and 
all the other dreary fechts which confront 
me eight hours every day at that terrible old 
palace across the way from the Kaiser’s dwell- 
ing under the Lindens. The Tingel-Tangel 
makes possible our little Friulein, and there- 
fore blessed be the Tingel-Tangel ! 


WEISSBIER. 


A sanded floor recalling the old-time, plain 
deal tables ; two droschkimen in their big blue 
overcoats and tall hats dividing a Kleine 
Weisse and talking that most abhorrent of all 
languages, the Volkssprache of Berlin; a 
group of five students at one table with a 
Grosse Weisse between them, and each with 
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his little glass of Nordhiiuser to insure against 
Katizenjammer. The Grosse Weisse, al- 
though of glass, is nothing less than a small 
tub, and the Wezssbier served therein has the 
wonderful quality of never giving out. If it 
seems to die down and become inanimate, it 
is only necessary to order another tub and 
pour from one to the other, and immediately 
there is a miraculous growth, the tub is again 
overflowing ; we drink in turn from its 
smooth brim, and are thereby bound together 
as by solemn vows. It is the most democratic 
institution in Germany. Muanich may have 
her world-famous Hofbridiuhaus, Leipzig her 
Gosestube, but only in Berlin can one find a 
Weissbierlokal. 

I cannot imagine a greater institution for 
good or evil than the enormous glass recepta- 
cle known as the Grosse Weisse. 1 have seen 
it patronized by professors of the greatest uni- 
versity in the world, whose names are familiar 
in every land. It is the shrine of the com- 
mon people of Berlin. Students galore who 
start revolutions and whose combined influ- 
ence in the course of years might change the 
policy of an empire affect its brotherly charm, 
and I have even heard of royalty experiment- 
ing to ascertain, if may be, the secret of its 
pervading influence. I have personal knowl- 
edge of an incipient revolution, occurring at 
the time of which I write, which had its ori- 
gin in a white-beer saloon. An extra tax had 
been levied upon beer, which resulted in an 
advance in the retail price, so insignificant 
that an American workman would have paid 
it and laughed at the thought of its oppress- 
ing any one. Not so our blue-bloused friend 
of Berlin, who reckons grandly in pfennigs. 
So over Grosse Weisse and Kleine Weisse 
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alike it was Resolved ! Then the Grosse Weisse 
and the Kleine Weisse are emptied, the last 
drop of Nordhiuser follows hard upon, and 
in a few narrow, crooked streets of old Berlin 
the cobble-stones are torn up and a barricade 
built to prevent the approach of an imaginary 
enemy. Who is to attack or what is defend- 
ed against is not the question. It has been 
Resolved—and here we are behind our barri- 
cade, patrolling with shovels and broomsticks, 
awaiting the enemy. By and by it grows 
wearisome. No enemy comes, the valiant de- 
fenders of the people’s rights begin to yawn 
and wonder what it is all about, when sud- 
denly, way off around the curve of the narrow 
street, an immense clatter is heard which in- 
creases to a roar, and then comes in advance 
_ the ery, ‘‘ Die Polizei! Die Polizei!” asa 
squad of mounted policemen charge down 
upon our barricade, behind which not a man 
is found to defend the people’s rights as it 
was resolved. 

But the white-beer Zokals are again full of 
people of all classes discussing the revolution 
and its sudden end. Here and there a group 
of workingmen engage in breathless conversa- 
tion for a minute, and then there is a peal of 
wholesome, unaffected laughter, and as I 
glance their way I imagine Miiller and Schulze 
have been telling what occurred behind the 
barricade when the Poldzec charged down ; 
and the deprecatory ‘“‘ Va Vu /” of Schultze 
is rather indicative of a protest that his legs 
did not work any faster than Miiller’s in the 
effort to get away. Is it any wonder that I 
maintain the paramount influence of the 
Weissbierlokal ? 

WAR. 


But the spirit of Germany is war, and liere 
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we are again in the midst of war. This time, 
however, it is a war among the musicians, and 
for the time being the Reichstag, the army, 
and all else is forgotten in the great events 
occurring nightly at the royal opera. It is 
possible to work out of it the ancient conflict 
between the old school, to whom it is an 
abomination, and the new, to whom the music 
of the future is the only music, for at the 
head of one faction stands Frau Mallinger, 
the disciple, advocate, and exponent of Rich- 
ard Wagner, while the other is led by that 
little Lucca, whom the American public were 
to know and admire some years later. 

This was the most famous year for music 
ever known in Berlin. At the royal opera 
was Niemann, most magnificent of tenors, 
who seemed to be created in form and feature 
as well as in voice for ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ seconded 
by Betz, Solomon, and others of the first rank 
on the men’s side, while the women formed 
a constellation of such brilliancy as to make it 
beyond the power of anything short of royal 
patronage and influence to bring and hold 
them together. Mallinger, Lucca, Lehman, 
Grossi, Woggenhuber, each a naine tv con- 
jure with, any one of whom would be a star 
of the first magnitude at the best opera house 
in the world. Add to these a magnificent 
chorus of great size, an orchestra of seventy 
pieces of perfection at every point, and what 
greater thing could be accomplished in that 
line? Only Richard Wagner himself and 
Baireuth and the Trilogie, and the audience 
of princes and people of the foremost rank 
were able, a few years later, to draw together 
such a combination, and then many of them 
were our own Berlin musicians, who were de- 
lighted to take part in the most stupendous 
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musical event on record. As it was at the 
royal opera, so it was all over Berlin : a con- 
stant striving for the best in everything, the 
result greatness at every turn. 

No one could sing the great parts of Wag- 
ner’s tremendous operas as Mallinger could. 
She was a born va, and her devoted ad- 
mirers were numbered by thousands in Ber- 
lin. Some one had indiscreetly intimated 
that Lucca could not sing the Wagnerian 
music, an accusation which the little woman 
resented. She could, but she wouldn’t. 
Wagner had persistently insulted her people, 
the Jews, and she wouldn’t touch his old 
music. There now! So the war went on. 
The provoking cause seemed to be quite as 
important as that assigned for the Franco- 
Prussian War, and it came as suddenly on. 
3efore we knew it we were in the midst of 
the greatest excitement. 

The Mallinger was to sing isa, and no 
seat could be had for love or money. Ten 
thousand people waited outside the opera 
house and cheered whenever she was applaud- 
ed within the walls, and when the opera closed 
her carriage was filled with flowers, and the 
crowd followed her home cheering and strew- 
ing the way with flowers. It was the greatest 
triumph that had ever been seen in Berlin. 

But the court and camp of Lucca could not 
rest under that impression as to popularity, 
and her people being the dominant race in 
Berlin, richer and more powerful than any 
other class, it was determined to outdo the 
former demonstration. All that unlimited 
wealth, race prejudice, and untiring energy 
could accomplish was done, and when Lucca 
sang the Afrikanerin it was claimed, of 
course, that the crowd was greater and more 
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enthusiastic, that the flowers were more beau- 
tiful and abundant, and that the whole affair 
cast the other one in the shade, much as we 
make claims about political meetings in 
America. To an unprejudiced outsider it 
was hard to decide. La Lucca was superb, 
the Mallinger was magnificent. He loved 
both, and could see that one was cut out for 
certain characters and the other for certain 
others. He believed that no one could sing 
Eva but Mallinger, and was certain that no 
such bewitching creature ever existed as the 
dainty little Jewess who, as the Page in 
‘* Figaro,” charmed his very soul, and for 
whom, as she curled up her beautiful limbs on 
the big easy-chair when she hides from Count 
Almaviva, he was ready to die. In point of 
mere personal popularity, it is possible that 
Lucca led, for she was known as a jolly little 
woman, even to those poor students who en- 
listed in the grand armies or joined in a gen- 
eral rebellion on the stage of the royal opera 
for the sake of the 24 Stlbergroschen and the 
free show, or for the mere fun of the thing 
including the rare acquaintances one makes in 
this way, while Mallinger was reserved and 
stately, although reputed to be a woman of 
great kindness of heart and devoted to charita- 
ble enterprises. So the war waged on. The 
poor student whose citizenship at the univer- 
sity entitled him to a seat in the top gallery, 
immediately under the roof and next to the 
king’s coachman, provided the number of 
seats assigned to the students was not exhaust- 
ed when his turn came, willingly rose long 
before daylight, denied himself his cup of 
hot coffee, and with a dry brddchen as his 
only solace stood in line with hundreds of 
other equally poor fellows for hours in the 
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freezing morning air of that northern latitude, 
on the chance of getting inside the charmed 
halls where the raging conflict could be seen 
and heard, and where the champions could be 
directly encouraged. Nothing was talked of 
on the streets, in the cafés, at the exchange 
so much as that. The newspapers were full 
of it. Numberless small rows occurred over 
it. One duel was fought, and in the mean 
time the rest of the world and the complicated 
machinery thereof had to take care of itself. 
How it ended no one knows. But it went as 
quietly as it came, and, without knowing it, 
‘we were again settled down to the eternal 
grind of university life, only to dream now 
and then of a tall, graceful queen of most ex- 
alted song, or to wake up with a sigh of re- 
gret over a vision of perfect form and sweet- 
est voice, removed but a degree or two from 
the angels, as it seemed to us then. 


Now and then during the long winter days 
we would get far enough away from the old 
city to observe the enormous growth without. 
Mile after mile of solid blocks rose up out of 
the sand plain outside in every direction, but 
there were never houses enough. The people 
fairly swarmed. More houses and more peo- 
ple, more people and more houses. Surely 
we moved only in a circle. When the warm 
spring days came again it was a great and 
ever-increasing pleasure to walk out to the 
edges of the town from Sunday to Sunday, 
just to see how many houses could be started 
ina week. But the most interesting and ab- 
sorbing thing of all was the realization of the 
fact that the old Berlin whose acquaintance 
we had first made could never be seen agaia ; 
that here and now, under our own eyes, was 
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transpiring that change which would in a 
year or two transform her into an imperial 
city indeed. Her traditions would remain, 
her art, her science, her valor. You will al- 
ways have to go from the Brandenburg Gate 
to the Royal Palace unter den Linden. But 
the reigning spirit is that of the new empire. 
The Berlin of stern, self-sacrificing, patient, 
and dominating Prussia has given way to the 
Berlin of united Germany. The Haupistadt 
is become the Weltstadt. 


F. F. D. Avery. 
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AQUARELLES. 
I.—A FLOOK OF GULLS. 


Like flakes of silver against the sky, 

In madcap frolic the sea-gulls fly ; 

In countless numbers of shimmering white, 

By the fresh breeze whirled in the trembling light, 
They shriek in the boundless joy they feel 

As through the crisp ether they wildly reel. 


From cloud to billow they swarm and skim 
Till the flock in its whiteness waxes dim— 

Till the flock, with its pinions gleaming white, 
As white rose petals, are lost from sight 

In the sails of the mist that rises free 

Of a sudden out of the wind-carved sea. 


Ii —THE POND BY THE SEA. 


Upon tlie beach the ocean booms, 
Near by, beside a wooded hill, 
Amid the airy alder glooms 
The crystal pond is lying still. 


The ocean with its endless roar 
Breaks on the sands in music wild ; 
The shining pond from shore to shore 
Dreams ’neath the white clouds o’er it piled. 


And so it dreams, and never knows 
The boundless ocean is so near, 

While on its heart the lily blows, 
Where the blue sky’s reflected clear. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICE. 
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CANADA’S COLLEGES. 


In the intellectual growth of a nation de- 
velopment proceeds generally from the apex 
to the base of its educational system. The 
organization of the universities of Germany 
and England antedated by centuries the estab- 
lishment of their great secondary schools, nor 
were these latter followed by any system of 
primary education until long afterward. 
Thus, too, the fathers of Massachusetts deemed 
it essential that a new Cambridge should early 
be founded in their colony. Quite different 
was the course of progress in Canada. ‘‘ High- 
er education was a plant of late origin, and it 
was for a long time a plant of slow growth,” 
says the Hon. G. W. Ross, in a recent publi- 
cation issuing from his department.* 

At the close of the American Revolutionary 
War the scant white population of British 
North America was considerably augmented 
by incoming United Empire Loyalists. Be- 
sides these, the stream of English emigration 
naturally directed its output to the still de- 
pendent colony. Though the struggles of 
settling a new country left little chance for 
general advance along educational lines, the 
men who had, many of them, received the 
benefit of a thorough training in the colleges 
of either Old or New England did not aban- 
don all effort toward disseminating similar eul- 
ture in their new homes. 

To Nova Scotia belongs the honor of taking 
the initial step in the progress of secondary 
and higher education, by the establishment of 


* The Universities of Canada. Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Minister of Education (Ontario), 1896. 
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a classical school at Windsor in 1788. Itisa 
noteworthy fact that, not only has higher édu- 
cation in its more general aspect been evolved 
from secondary institutions, bit almost every 
Canadian university has had its beginning in 
some academic school originating under de- 
nominational auspices. Very similar, too, 
was the course of events in the several prov- 
inces. After the establishment of a publicly 
endowed college under Church of England 
control, there would follow a bitter sectarian 
struggle, and the founding of new institutions 
which, when secularization was finally gained, 
found themselves too firmly planted to sur- 
render their independent existence. 

Though late in its beginning and tardy in 
its earlier growth, university education has 
since developed with remarkable activity in 
Canada. In 1840 only three institutions were 
actually engaged in qualifying students for an 
Arts’ degree. These were King’s College, 
at Windsor, N. S. (chartered 1802), McGill 
College, in Montreal, and King’s College 
(University of New Brunswick), at Frederick- 
ton. During the next five years, however, 
no less than five additional degree-conferring 
colleges were incorporated. At present there 
are in Canada twenty-five institutions provid- 
ing courses of study for university degrees in 
Arts. 

Before the beginning of the century Gov- 
ernor Simcoe had been impressed with the ad- 
visability of establishing secondary schools and 
a university in Upper Canada (Ontario). His 
principal reason was that the gentlemen of 
the province were in the habit of sending 
their sons to the United States to be educated, 
which ‘‘ tended to pervert their British prin- 
ciples.’” Under the School Act of 1807 pub- 
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lic and grammar schools were established, but 
it was not until 1827 that the tireless efforts 
of Bishop Strachan resulted in the incorpora- 
tion of King’s College at York (Toronto). 
The appropriation of half a million acres of 
public land for an Anglican university pro- 
voked a. sectarian strife that lasted twenty 
years, and well-nigh paralyzed all effort tow- 
ard effective work. Operations were further 
interrupted by the rebellion of 1837, and it 
was not till 1843 that King’s College was 
opened, under the Presidency of Bishop 
Strachan, several years after the establishment 
of Upper Canada College as its preparatory 
school. As an outcome of sectarian feeling 
there had been established by this time, in 
Upper Canada, three other colleges with uni- 
versity powers. In 1849 King’s College, un- 
der the name of the University of Toronto, 
was completely secularized. Victoria Col- 
lege, at Coburg, with Queen’s and Regiopolis, 
at Kingston, still retained their academical 
independence, though some attempt was made 
toward a provincial federation of colleges. 
In addition to these, a Church of England 
university was soon established in Toronto 
through the efforts of Bishop Strachan and 
others, who deprecated the supporting of a 
‘* godless university.”” Narrow as may now 
seem his views, we cannot but admire the 
courage and resolution of the indomitable ex- 
president, turning at the age of seventy-four 
from the firstborn of his scholastic zeal to 
foster this academic child of his old age. In 
1866 the University of Ottawa, taking the 
- place of the Roman Catholic Regiopolis, re- 
ceived the power of conferring degrees. The 
Western University, at London, was incor- 
porated in 1878 under Anglican auspices, but 
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has only lately entered upon full work. The 
youngest of the collegiate sisterhood is McMas- 
ter University (an outgrowth of Woodstock 
College, now a boys’ residential academy), 
which was established at Toronto by the Bap- 
tist denomination in 1887. In the same year 
Victoria University entered into federation 
with University College of the University of 
Toronto, and was removed from Coburg to 
that city. Its students share with those of 
University College the instruction given by 
the University faculty in the Sciences and 
Philosophy, the Victoria and College faculties 
covering the work in Languages. With the 
University proper are affiliated numerous tech- 
nical and professional schools, providing 
courses of study for degrees in their several 
branches. Being under provincial control, 
the University of Toronto, with its one thou- 
sand students in Arts, forms the culmination 
of an educational system which is pointed to 
with justifiable pride. Ontario’s School Ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Exposition was a reve- 
lation to her neighbors across the border. 
None can deny her right to the claim that her 
public and high-school system holds a place 
in the front rank of progress. 

But the work of universities is not of the 
kind which can be judged by educational ex- 
hibits. By less tangible fruits their relative 
values must be determined upon. However, 
even a casual glance at the curriculum of the 
University of Toronto will make evident that 
the standard for Canadian universities is no 
mean one. The examinations for [onor 
Matriculation, though differing in arrange- 
ment of subjects, are probably equivalent in 
scope to the tests required for entrance to 
either of the great undergraduate universities 
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of the Eastern States. Both in regard to 
matriculation and graduation, the independent 
uhiversities of Ontario are required to main- 
tain as high a standard as Toronto, it being so 
stipulated in their charters. The Bachelor’s 
degree in Arts may be obtained from Toronto 
after either an honor or general course. Ow- 
ing to its highly specialized honor courses (in 
which the student is very largely confined to 
one department after his Freshman year), it 
was felt that the Provincial University did not 
yield the full results of which the country 
stood in need. Its courses followed too 
closely along lines adapted to subsequent work 
in professional schools, and this gave rise to 
the objection that it occupied the place of a 
feeder to the already overcrowded vocations 
of teaching, law, medicine, journalism, and 
politics. Ontario has no leisured class, and 
graduates were compelled, very many of 
them, to Jeave Canada on account of the ex- 
cess of supply over home demand in the pro- 
fessional market. That their expatriation led 
usually to individual success did not wholly 
compensate for the fact that their training 
under Ontario’s nurturing care should bear its 
fruits elsewhere. Gradually the opinion 
gained ground that more ought to be done to 
secure a general culture of the individual as 
primarily a man among fellow-men. 

Outside of the Provincial University work 
of such a nature was already being accom- 
plished. McMaster University especially from 
its very inception had kept in view the main- 
taining of a thorough four years’ course of 
general study. The modern tendency toward 
rigid specialization was not to intrude upon 
the undergraduate course, except to a limited 
extent. By raising, very considerably, the 
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standard of the former Pass course, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has now established a thor- 
ough general course, thus obviating the de- 
ficiency with which its usefulness was formerly 
charged. The slightest suspicion of the stig- 
ma formerly attaching to a ‘‘ Pass’? man (as 
to the Oxford ‘* Poll’’) no longer exists, and 
places of merit for general proficiency are as 
highly coveted as honors in the special depart- 
ments. 

Striking evidence as to the thorough prep- 
aration of Canadian graduates for advanced 
work is found in the fact that so large a num- 
ber of them pursue, with marked success, 
courses of study in Germany and the United 
States. In 1895 over 25 per cent of those in 
attendance at the Sage School of Philosophy, 
Cornell (including two out of three Fellows), 
had obtained their Bachelor’s degree from 
some Canadian institution. Nor is this an ex- 
ceptional case, as a glance at the calendar of 
almost any of the great post-graduate schools 
will show. At the recent convocation of the 
University of Toronto, the President stated 
that he had made an inquiry into the number 
of graduates of the University of Toronto 
holding positions in the universities of the 
United States. In all eighty-one names were 
received, and at that time returns had not yet 
arrived from Cornell, Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton. Nor were these chiefly from 
smaller institutions, as the following figures 
show: Clarke, 14; Johns Hopkins, 15; 
Chicago, 10 ; Columbia, 7. Other Canadian 
universities have almost as creditable records. 
The President of Cornell, who owns allegiance 
to Acadia (Nova Scotia) as his Alma Mater, 
is one out of many well-known educators who 
received their early college training north of 
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the boundary-line. Not only the teaching 
profession of the United States, but the ranks 
of medicine and literature as well are recruited 
to a considerable extent by Canadian gradu- 
ates, 

Canada’s universities have been subject to 
varied influences. The earlier colleges were 
founded in accordance with Scotch and Eng- 
lish ideals, but have since been modified 
through contact with men trained according 
to American and German methods. Prob- 
ably of Ontario institutions Queen’s retains 
most of Scotch, and Trinity of English tradi- 
tion and spirit. Universities recently estab- 
lished have endeavored to combine what 
seemed best in different systems. In the mat- 
ter of time-honored custom, the prevalence of 
the college gown is noticeable. The under- 
graduates of McGill are not allowed within 
the university precincts except in scholastic 
garb, and though this degree of compulsion is 
not general, it is in most colleges an unwrit- 
ten code that upon all public occasions the 
cap and gown shall be in evidence. 

In an external aspect, that of architectural 
form, Canadian universities belong almost to 
the Old World. The buildings of Trinity 
and Queen’s deserve more than passing men- 
tion, but more noteworthy still is that of the 
University of Toronto, situated near the west- 
ern limits of the large and beautifully wooded 
grounds of Queen’s Park. In its immediate 
vicinity toward the east are the library, the 
biological building, and the new gymnasium ; 
the gray stone walls of the former brightened 
by the warmer tones of tiling. Another 
building there is, and this directly in front of 
the main edifice, which uprears glaring walls 
of brick and mortar. A new parish work- 
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house would fit as harmoniously into the classic 
environment of Oxford as does the Toronto 
School of Practical Science into its academic 
surroundings. One cannot but wonder wheth- 
er this be an architectural expression of the 
spirit of antagonism between scientific knowl- 
edge and classical culture—the new education 
and the old. Our fears are somewhat allayed 
as we look past the southwest corner of the 
University Lawn, where the new Chemistry 
Building has been erected, a massive struc- 
ture in rich terra-cotta brick. Science has 
here shown some regard for our old-fashioned 
esthetic prejudices. Walking from beneath 
its shadow, we stand under the trees a little 
beyond the oftending structure, and look 
northward over the level green of the old 
lawn, for years the field of eager athletic con- 
tests. The building upon which we now gaze 
with admiration is the choicest example of 
pure Norman architecture to be found upon 
the continent. William Black, the novelist, 
speaks of it in his enthusiasm as being the 
only academic structure in America worthy of 
a place amid the halls and colleges of Oxford. 
The fagade of the main building is well-nigh 
perfect in beauty of structural proportion. 
The massive rectangular tower which sur- 
mounts its centre controls the unified design 
of the whole, yet leaves to subordinate parts 
sufficient individuality. Fourteen years be- 
fore the main structure (1842) the east wing 
was erected in harmony with the design of 
the later completed edifice. The building 
was partially destroyed by fire in 1890, but 
was immediately restored, and at the same 
time enlarged, without detracting in the least 
from its essential form. One corner of the 
central tower is surmounted by a circular tur- 
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ret, the other three by overhanging cap-stones. 
The freestone carvings which arch the main 
entrance, at the base of the tower, cannot be 
surpassed for chaste beauty in design outside 
of the architectural treasure houses of Europe. 
The clinging creepers against the softened 
gray of the stone walls give no small degree 
of that charm with which we are wont to in- 
vest the antique. 

Friends of higher education have every rea- 
son to feel confident of a bright future for 
Canadian universitics. Development must, 
and doubtless will, take place along various 
lines. Already the facilities of McGill and 
Toronto for higher study in certain depart- 
ments are such as to warrant the establish- 
ment, before long, of thorough courses in 
post-graduate work. The equipments of the 
new physics building of the former and chemi- 
cal laboratories of the latter are in many re- 
spects equal to any upon the Continent. A 
certain Old World conservatism lends stability 
to most Canadian enterprises, and mushroom 
institutions of any sort are not common. 
When the University of Toronto, therefore, 
grants its first Doctor’s degree in Philosophy 
or Science, no one will be able to disparage 
the standard. The Master’s degree in Arts 
is granted quite generally already ; at Toronto, 
upon presentation of an original and exhaus- 
tive thesis, at least one year after graduation ; 
at Queen’s, as at the Scottish universities, to 
all graduating with honors; at McMaster, 
after examination covering a year’s indepen- 
dent work. The University Extension move- 
ment will, without doubt, accomplish a great 
deal in the future, but much more is to be 
looked for from an enlarged attendance upon 
regular courses. The moderate fees (at To- 
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ronto only $25 per annum) make it possible 
for a large proportion. of young Canadians to 
avail themselves of an Arts education. As 
has already been stated, it was. strongly felt, 
before the provision for more general courses 
of study, that various universities possessed 
too strong a specializing tendency for their 
best usefulness as undergraduate institutions. 
Young men in a young country, and their 
educators as well, are sometimes slow to learn 
that a university is not a technical school ; 
that, while a liberal college course affords the 
best preparation for professional study, it is 
the ideal training for private life and citizen- 
ship as well, and militates not at all against a 
successful commercial or even agricultural 
eareer. It is not from the establishing of ad- 
vanced courses for the few that Canada is to 
look for the richest result. Rather is it in 
broadening the scope of existing systems so as 
to benefit the largest possible number of those 
who, in the immediate future, are to consti- 
tute the controlling element in a rising nation. 


Strampury R. Tarr. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Who has not known in mountain hamlet bleak, 

Where lives are warped and stunted as the trees 

That ever cower from the northern blast, 

Some Christ-like soul—perchance some woman soul— 
Holding the Christ-life sweet in chastened eyes, 

As in a mountain tarn the blue of Ileaven ? 


And so mid scenes that dry the spirit up, 

The drunken thirst of gold, the lust of power, 
Idolatry of shame that wins success, 

(The Christ-ideal grown a thing remote 

From life, and fetich-like as martyrs’ bones,) 
Living the Word as well as preaching it, 

Its birthright to the age thou didst reveal, 
Sainthood in manhood, like a dream come true. 


WiILbur LARREMORE. 
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A WORD ABOUT NOVELS. 


**T could a tale unfold,” says the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, and who can help listening ! 
In these days, when many stories are written to 
expound or support both ancient and modern 
theories and creeds, one almost forgets that in 
reality there are but three essentials to the 
making of a good novel. It should tell a 
story, it should represent life, and it should 
entertain, The instinct to express emotion 
and reproduce nature, which is the inspiration 
of all art, lends itself with peculiar facility 
and fascination to the art of fiction. In a 
certain sense a perfectly conceived, perfectly 
written story combines all arts inone. By 
the magic of words, which Emerson calls the 
most potent and lasting of all embodiments of 
thought, everything in life, including all 
forms of art, can be brought before the mind 
of the reader. 

It can be said of certain great characters in 
fiction that they are plastic, as sculpture is, 
showing all sides, not only of the characters, 
but actually of the material personalities, so 
that we know them not only in every mood, 
but see them in every occupation or position. 
We know that they think, and also how they 
walk, sit, or speak, and what expressions flit 
over their faces. What painter has given us 
a more beautiful picture in form and color 
than Thackeray of Beatrix Esmond as she 
comes down the stairs to meet the prince, 
with the lighted taper in her hand? No mu- 
sician could render in music for us the melody 
of her laughter, yet Thackeray does it in 
written words. Many a novelist is an uncon- 
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scious poet even inrhythm. Certain passages 
of ‘* Lorna Doone,’’ one in particular before 
the heroine confesses her love for John Ridd, 
only need a metrical arrangement to be per- 
fect verse, although unrhymed. 

The novel, as we understand it now, is only 
another form of the drama. Had A‘schylus 
or Sophocles or Shakespeare lived in these 
days either would probably have written nov- 
els instead of plays. Their times were more 
elemental and less analytic. They did not 
seek to dissect motives or emotions. They 
saw the pageant of life, with its wars, its feuds, 
its loves, its hates, and its tragedies, and 
when they themselves shared in it they were 
not, like Emerson’s philosopher, ‘‘ lined with 
eyes within,’’ but drank of its sweet or bitter 
cup without hesitation or reflection. Hence, 
when emotion crystallized itself into words, 
the drama, all action and speech, was its only 
expression. At length, as life became more 
self-conscious, the novel made its appearance 
a continuous narrative, which not only por- 
trayed character and life, but talked about 
beth and gave a running comment of the au- 
thor’s mind to help the reader to understand 
what it was about and what the author thought 
of it all! 

From ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ to the ‘‘ Mill on the 
Floss’ is a long stretch, but to trace the links 
in the chain that connect them would give us 
the development of the modern novel. It is 
noticeable that the novel with an ‘‘ object,”’ 
written to prove a theory, is seldom as great 
or as perfect a work of art as one which mere- 
ly retlects life, seen through the wondrous 
prism of the mind of the genius. Like the 
sunlight, it penetrates, suffuses, and warms 
into life and color, and where we see only the 
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sad, sordid, or commonplace events in the 
lives of a group of people, the true novelist 
enters into the very soul and spirit, the heart 
and blood of each person, and we throb and 
weep and rejoice in their griefs or joys, as we 
do in secret over our own or of those dearest 
to us. 

In *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ it is not the anti- 
slavery cause which holds us spellbound, but 
the fortunes of Uncle Tom, or George, or 
Cassy. When George Eliot espoused the 
Jewish cause in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” she ex- 
pended vast stores of learning and energy on 
that portion of the book which treats of the 
Jews. But when we read the story it is the 
life and struggles of Gwendolen Harleth and 
the development of her soul that enchain us 
and give its pages transcendent interest. 

At present realism in art, and especially in 
the novel, has reached its climax. The “‘ lyri- 
eal’’ in fiction died with George Sand, and let 
every lover of true romance (which is truer 
than most so-called facts) shed tears over her 
grave. 

It is only when the three attributes of the 
novel, the story, the picture of life, and the 
power to entertain, are suffused with the 
** light that never was on sea or land” that it 
fulfils its mission, that of a key to a truer 
understanding of life and humanity. 

It would be an interesting test as to the 
truth of this statement to take an intelligent 
person who has never heard of realism in 
art (if such an anomaly exists), and give 
him two of Mr. Howells’s books to read— 
‘* A Foregone Conclusion’? and ‘‘ A Mod- 
ern Instance’’—and learn from him or her 
which seemed the truer and more perfect 
book, as literature, art, and life, rendered 
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through the imagination. The exquisite pic- 
ture of modern Venice, and the ‘‘ Passion 
that left the ground to lose itself in the sky,” 
as contrasted with the ‘‘ Evolution of a Cad,’’ 
as Bartley Hubbard’s history has been called. 
Yet Realists think that Mr. Howells has made 
a great advance and is following the Truth. 

Not long ago some thoughtful persons in 
Boston, where so much thinking is always 
going on, set their wits to work to select the 
tive greatest novels from the vast army of 
stories which have passed in review before the 
world. One of their number was chosen to 
make a list for discussion. Were we to select 
the five books which are of the greatest uni- 
versal interest, or those which seemed to be 
of the greatest value to the individual mind 
which was considering the subject ? 

The only escape from the horns of this 
dilemma was to make two lists of novels: the 
first five of the greatest universal interest, the 
second five, those novels which the chooser 
happened to consider the greatest from an in- 
dividual standpoint. There are certain novels 
of which the central character or idea has be- 
come the symbol of atype. Those who have 
never opened the pages of these books draw 
illustrations from them, because their influ- 
ence has become world-wide and even the 
illiterate have fallen under it. In this class 
might come the following list : 


1. Cervantes’s ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ 

2. Le Sage’s ‘‘ Gil Blas.” 

3. De Foe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

4, Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
5. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair.”’ 


Under the head of novels which combine a 
deep human interest with the highest poeti- 
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cal and ethical ideal, as well as perfection of 
art, and which seem from an individual stand- 
point to rank as the greatest, would come : 


1. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables.”’ 
2. George Eliot’s ‘* Mill on the Floss.”’ 
3. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.” 

4, Tolstoi’s ‘‘ War and Peace.” 

5. George Sand’s ‘‘ Consuelo,’’ 


To say just why each of these ten novels 
has a peculiar claim to greatness would take 
us far beyond the limits of a paper which only 
hints at a great subject. It ought, in fair- 
ness, to be added that it is impossible, where 
so many stories are great, to make any short 
list that would contain those which ought to 
be among the greatest. Any lists which do 
not include the almost faultless novels of Tour- 
guénieff are necessarily incomplete. 

The future of the novel is problematic. 
An historian who is a careful and just ob- 
server of the underlying principles of events 
and literature and their tendencies has re- 
cently said that before Fiction can arise 
Pheenix-like from the ashes of Realism it 
must refresh itself by a hath in the sacred 
well of Romance. As if in answer to this 
prophecy, a novel has recently appeared which 
is bathed in romance, suffused with the glam- 
our of the ideal, and at the same time so 
clothed with the texture of our breathing, 
tangible existence that in the reading we re- 
alize our dreams while we dream it all is real. 
What shall we say of Peter Ibbetson that does 
not sound extravagant? Or rather, why 
should we not be extravagant and crown it as 
the book our historian awaited that heralds a 
new life in fiction, the novel that has taken 
its sacred bath and arisen, like a naiad, dewy 
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and sun-kissed, yet with the mystery of the 
shadowy depths into which she has plunged 
deepening her irresistible glance? Those 
who have fallen under the spell of this story 
feel about it as the lover of its pages felt 
toward Mary Seraskier, his beloved. They 
brood over it rejoicingly, rapt away from 
self, yet finding an echo to their most in- 
dividual visions and longings. The book 
is a dream. Yes, but the greatest poet, 
and therefore the greatest truth-teller, has 
said that ‘‘we are of the stuff of which 
dreams are made,” so why should not a book 
which ‘‘ dreams true,’? as Mary Seraskier 
would say, satisfy us as few records of fact 
everdo? A lover of truth will, perhaps, find 
a deeper satisfaction in ‘‘ The Tempest’ than 
he does in ‘‘ Henry VIII.’ Yet the first 
play is all a dream, and the second treats of 
historical facts. One wonders in reading of 
Mary Seraskier why just such a woman has 
never been met with in fiction before. There 
have been other heroines who possessed the 
same qualities—her goodness, her sweetness, 
her beauty. What is it that makes her differ- 
ent from them all? It may possibly be due 
to two qualities which are rare and bewitching 
in woman—her companionableness and her 
sense of humor. One loves her for these 
alone, and when there is a vivid sense of her 
other attributes, we see and feel and love 
her loveliness. Mary and Gogo were happy, 
well, and useful by means of a union which 
existed only in their dreams, a spiritual mar- 
riage which they realized with a fulness 
and perfection to which few actual marriages 
attain. How many true lovers joined by 
God, but kept asunder by man, are filled 
with a longing to realize in their own experi- 
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ence the joy that was Mary’s and Gogo’s ? 
As the secrets of the universe of inanimate 
nature reveal themselves to the seeker for 
scientific knowledge, so do the mysteries of 
the spiritual world unfold to the eyes and ears 
that are capable of seeing and hearing. Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven, Love. Follow 
it in its awful purity, which is clothed in burn- 
ing flame, through which it must be either 
Immortal Life or Death to pass, and who 
knows, the world in its worldly sense once 
forgotten, what new powers and joys shall be 
revealed ? 

None but a consummate artist could have 
made Mary come back after death without 
striking a false note. But here, too, we re- 
alize many dreams of immortality in a mar- 
vellous, yet seemingly possible fashion. It 
must be the touch of humor—a humor that is 
half tears, that makes this scene no mere 
fancy, but the comforting promise of a real 
and eternal hope. 

In this latter end of the nineteenth century, 
in an age called materialistic, a voice cries in 
the wilderness of Realism—the voice of Peter 
Ibbetson. Let us listen and be thankful, 
feeling it to be the presage of a new and 
richer flowering of Romance. 


Since these words were written, some four 
years ago, Mr. Du Maurier has in some de- 
gree fulfilled the hope expressed in thein. 

So much exaggeration has been written and 
spoken about ‘‘ Trilby,’? and so many ab- 
surdities perpetrated because of its notoriety, 
that it is hardly permissible to speak of it at all. 
Yet why should not one try to rate it justly, 
since it is and will be read? Why not admit 
that Mr. Du Maurier has done something with 
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fiction and the English language that no one 
else has quite done before? With a sort of 
graceful nonchalance, born of mastery, be has 
made a group of people pass before us with a 
vivid definiteness that is full of charm. Itisa 
curious thing that some reviewers in speaking 
of *‘ Trilby”’ have called it a fine example of the 
** old school of fiction,’’ when in reality it be- 
longs to no school at all. It is a new depar- 
ture. How many ugly and graceless presen- 
tations of our modernity we have had in re- 
cent fiction! But here the last word is said 
about the artistic phase of it, and said in such 
a manner that we are touched, enthralled, and 
satisfied that our poor To-day, with all its sor- 
did commonplacenesses and fruitless tragedies, 
can still love and aspire, suffer, weep, and 
smile in so witching and pathetic a fashion. 
Why try to class this book or ‘* Peter Ibbetson”’ 
with any school of fiction? Why take either 
of them, above all, ‘‘ Trilby,”’ too heavily or 
seriously ¢ All musicians will tell you that 
‘* Faust’? and ‘‘ Carmen’’ (although by differ- 
ent composers) occupy a niche apart in the 
world of music. Not strictly classical or 
great, they have a lavish beauty, an unflag- 
ging interest, an intimate, thrilling, and touch- 
ing charm that has won and will always win 
the hearts of their hearers. In the world of 
English fiction it seems as though ‘‘ Peter Ibbet- 
son” and ‘‘ Trilby” might fill a place some- 
thing like that of ‘* Faust’’ and ‘‘ Carmen” in 
music—literary tramps, perhaps, but none 
the less dear and delightful. 

May one of Mr. Du Maurier’s most earnest 
admirers regret that he speaks so lightly in the 
beginning of the book of the dark stains on 
Trilby’s youth—stains, however, ignorantly 
or unavoidably incurred, and which she so 
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wholly repents and so nobly lives above? It 
seems as though he did both himself and his 
heroine injustice, and one has an odd feeling 
that if he thought about it now he would 
change that early chapter and impart to his 
first presentation of Trilby’s sad story some- 
thing of the regret and truthful purity which 
is found when he deals with the same subjects 
later in the book. 

One cannot help feeling a thrill of sympa- 
thetic delight at the satisfaction Mr. Du 
Maurier may fairly be supposed to have felt 
at adding color to his canvas after having 
worked in black and white so long. Indeed, 
he lets us look at Trilby, know her heart, her 
thoughts, and the one-and-only-Trilby-way 
of putting these thoughts into words. He 
tells us (and who could ever tell it so well ?) 
how she sang; but we own to a terrible 
longing for one evening of the real voice. 
Like our desires to ‘‘ dream true,’’ we shall 
forever be unsatisfied in this life ; but sure- 
ly there is somewhere an Author’s Heaven, 
where the true lovers of their creation may, 
if they have been very loyal and have a 
great deal of faith, meet the Beloved Shades, 
whose counterfeit presentments have stolen, 
warm and living, into their heart of hearts. 
How many would pass by certain great per- 
sonages of romance whose names must not be 
spoken here because comparisons are not in 
order, and steal through the throng to the 
sunny spot where Trilby smiles and sings, and 
little Billee, Taffy, and the Laird are joyously 
listening, and not far from them Mary Seras- 
kier and Gogo, clothed in bodies celestial, with 
no shadow of parting lurking near to cloud 
the brightness of their day ? 

Brilliantly and powerfully as these two 
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books hold their own, they are, speaking liter- 
ally, already of yesterday among the books of 
the hour.* These come indefatigably from 
the four corners of the globe, and as the pa- 
tient reader browses on their pages, seeking 
pastures fresh and green, one among them 
stands pre-eminent, as Fujiyama, the sacred 
mountain of Japan, rises above the country 
around it, dominating everything by sheer 
force of unassailable excellence of proportion. 
Whistler has been called a painter for paint- 
ers ; and Robert Louis Stevenson could with 
equal justice Le called a writer for writers. 
Perhaps no one not in the craft can quite un- 
derstand the loving enthusiasm felt by other 
authors for Stevenson. To them he is the 
ideal type of the Word-Magician—he who in- 
vests the toil itself with romance and poetry, 
with zest and daring, as of a knight setting 
forth upon an adventure full of risk and pos- 
sible glory. To all but writers themselves the 
praise lavished by them on Stevenson must 
seem to overstep the bounds of justice and a 
reasonable estimate of his powers. But while 
yielding to the inevitableness of this criticism, 
his fellow-workmen are sure to retire within 
themselves to some secret place where, as the 
French peasants say, ‘‘ Suffit, je me com- 
prend /” and murmur, ‘‘ Only we can know. 
We have tried in vain to say what was in us 
as it should be said, and failed so often. But 
he, gayly, smilingly, lovingiy has done tt. 
No wonder we love him and love him with- 
out envy, rather with a tender pride.” 
Stevenson says of himself in one of his Vai- 
lima letters that he has not the ‘‘ big brush’’ 
* The close of article was written in June, 1896, about 


the time of the publication of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Weir of 
Hermistoun.”’ 
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in literature, and he names two or three of 
those who in his judgment wield it. He calls 
his own touch artistic, finished, deft in work- 
manship, but not large. However, in this 
latest fragment, ‘‘ Weir of Hermistoun,” and 
the outlines which he gives of the work as it 
was to be completed, the power and scope of 
the ‘‘ big brush’’ is apparent. In some of 
the enthralling tales of this master the ingenu- 
ity with which the characters are presented, 
while it calls forth our keenest admiration, 
detracts, perhaps, a little from their reality. 
Like the heroes and heroines of the fairy lore 
of our childhood, they are vividly individual 
and interesting, but all the time we know 
they are not real. But in ‘* Weir of Hermis- 
toun’’ Stevenson has a closer grasp on the 
‘‘oreat humanities’? than he has before 
shown. He has laid hold of some of the 
springs of feeling and action with a force and 
mastery that makes this fragment of impor- 
tance. Judging from the ample scope he has 
given to the presentation of his character and 
the opening of the plot, the whole story, as 
Stevenson indicated it to his stepdaughter, 
Mrs. Strong, could not have been completed 
within the limits of anything but a large 
book. Yet here we have only nine chapters, 
breaking off suddenly at a point where we 
can least bear to lose the spell that has held 
us absorbed, wondering and grateful. 

The texture of Stevenson’s books is so 
closely woven, that to lose a word or sentence 
would be to rend the mesh, as of a finely em- 
broidered fabric, where one cannot spare a sin- 
gle flower or curve of an arabesque. Yet the 
manner of this book, so satisfying in its per- 
fect fitness to the matter, is secondary to the 
tale itself, as it should be. In his introduc- 
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tion Stevenson says: ‘‘ To this day, of winter 
nights when the sleet is on the windows and 
the cattle are quiet in the byre, there will be 
told again . . . the tale of the justice-clerk 
and of his son, young Hermistoun, that van- 
ished from men’s knowledge ; of the two Kir- 
sties and the Four Black Brothers of the Cauld- 
staneslap, and of Frank Innes, ‘the young 
fool advocate,’ that came into these moorland 
parts to find his destiny.” And to the book 
must one go for the story of these persons, 
for the breath of the moors and the ‘‘ huddle 
of gray hills,’’ where the love and tragedy of 
the story begins to unfold itself. Yet there 
may be profit and certainly is interest in dwell- 
ing for a moment on the principal characters. 

Lord Hermistoun, the ‘‘ Hanging Judge,”’ 
the father of the young hero of the story, is 
named by Stevenson himself as his piéce de 
resistance. He is drawn from reality, finding 
his prototype in history in the person of Lord 
Braxfield, a celebrated Scotch justice. The 
- scenes between Lord Hermistoun and his son 
are perhaps the finest in the book. The con- 
flict between two natures joined by the closest 
tie of blood, utterly at variance in taste and 
feeling and aspiration, and Scotch to boot, is 
set forth with the art that is the truest reflec- 
tion of nature. . Yet two other scenes live in 
the memory, touching far more our sense of 
beauty. The picture of the younger Kirstie 
waiting in the hollow of the Cauldstaneslap 
for her first tryst with Archie Hermistoun 
gives the coolness and quietness of twilight 
and a wonderful sense of luminous space that 
sometimes comes to us on early spring even- 
ings. Kirstie herself is disappointing. Femi- 
nine she is, no doubt, but not womanly. Yet 
if the story had been finished, that essential 
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grace might have come as emotion and experi- 
ence developed her nature. The elder Kirstie 
stirs the heart, and her personality has more 
inherent dignity than that of her young name- 
sake. ‘* Young and beautiful, with the youth 
and beauty of goddesses,’’ indeed, does she 
appear when she pleads with Archie in his 
starlit room for the safety of her niece, and 
one wonders how her great unused power of 
loving will ever find satisfaction. 

In all the range of fiction it would be hard 
to find a more masterly presentation of Scotch 
character than in the chapter called ‘‘ A Bor- 
der Family.” One can imagine a candid 
Scotchman smiling, and wincing a little pos- 
sibly, over this picturing of the strength and 
vanity, the courage and shrewdness, the loy- 
alty and pride of this typical country family. 

Sad as it is to realize that the broken thread 
of this tale can never be resumed, our consola- 
tion lies in the wonderful group of novels and 
essays left by Stevenson, sometimes bizarre 
and to some readers even at times almost re- 
pellent, yet an imperishable legacy to English 
literature and an unfailing inspiration to all 
who pursue the ‘‘ gentle art’’ of telling stories. 


MARGARET Crospy. 
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Carmen. 


CARMEN. 


Carmen, in you the primal passion lives 
Incarnate ; so we look and we are lost. 
We were not men if we begrudged the cost 
Of this mad joy, till the supreme loss grieves. 
What though Michaela’s song rings yet, and gives 
The crystal key to what we shall mourn most 
When love has failed, and we no longer boast 
That for pure faith the lust you gave retrieves. 


We cast our higher hope beneath your feet 
To buy the exultation of desire. 
But when Michaela comes again, we stand 
Sick with the bitter failure life must meet ; 
At the wrong altar burns the heart-fed fire 


Which must burn there till youth is a spent brand. 


DALLETT FUGUET. 
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MERIMEE AS A ORITIOC. 


Prosper Mérimée, perhaps the most skilful 
of French short story-tellers, has talked of his 
art preferences in essays little inferior in exe- 
cution to his tales, and revealed in them the 
most attractive side of his own nature, and 
yet most of them lie hidden in the files of Le 
Constitutionel, Le Temps, Les Débats, and 
La Revue des Deuw Mondes. Indeed, the 
powers which charm the lover of deftness in 
literature sometimes appear even more dis- 
tinctly when he is speaking his critical opinion 
than they do when he is telling a story. For 
this reason the essays are almost unique in 
form. It would be hard to find another ex- 
ample of an art of this kind—the kind that 
has gone into the best short fiction, the art in 
which the execution is the most prominent 
merit, the perfectly chiseiled miniature, shown 
in miscellaneous critical essays. Why, then, 
_ does no one study his criticism ? 

We know his irony in his stories. When 
after the death of Carmen the reader comes 
suddenly to a comment on certain gypsy words 
he feels it. He feels it at the death of Ar- 
séne, surrounded by the doctor, her lover, 
and the great lady who with her piety has de- 
prived the dying peasant of her lover, and is 
herself in danger of falling, with all her vir- 
.tue, a prey to the same man. He feels it as, 
after this scene, he reads this last chapter ; 
with the epitaph written by the woman of 
prayer over the grave of the girl who had 
known only one love, and had had that taken 
from her as immoral by the virtuous woman 
who appropriated it. 
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‘* Well, madam, you tell me that my story 
is finished and that you do not care to hear 
more. I should think you would be curious 
to know whether or not M. de Salligny made 
his trip to Greece ; whether—but it is late, 
and you have had enough. So be it. At 
least avoid hasty judgments, for I protest that 
I have said nothing to authorize them. Espe- 
cially, do not doubt the truth of my story. 
Are you sceptical? Go to Pére Lachaise ; 
twenty feet to the left of the tomb of General 
Foy, you will find a very simple lias stone, 
surrounded by flowers that are always well 
tended. On the stone you can read the name 
of my heroine cut in large letters: ARSENE 
GUILLOT. And if you bend over this tomb 
you will see, if the rain has not already erased 
it, a line written with a lead-pencil, in a very 
fine hand : 

*** Poor Arsene! She is praying for us.’ ”’ 

The charm of the irony is, like the charm of 
the execution, in distance, in delicacy of sug- 
gestion. In his essays, this preference for 
less obvious methods of suggestion, the dis- 
like of the easy and the explicit, is stated. 
‘** He found her piquante, to use one of those 
expressions that I hate.’? And in his essay 
on Nicholas Gogol he wrote a passage that is 
at once a good illustration of his essay style, 
and an open expression of his impatience with 
commonplace methods in literature: ‘‘1 
think the study well done and graphically de- 
picted, as M. Diaforus would say, but I don’t 
like the kind ; madness is one of the misfor- 
tunes which move us, but also disgust. 
Doubtless by putting a madman into his story 
a writer is sure of making an effect. He 
moves a cord always sensitive, but the means 
is vulgar, and the talent of M. Gogol is not 
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one of those that need to descend to these 
trivialities. Let us leave madmen to begin- 
ners, with the dogs, those characters of an 
equally irresistible effect. What a glory to 
wring tears from your reader if you break a 
poodle’s leg! Homer, in my opinion, is ex- 
cusable for making us weep at the mutual rec- 
ognition of the dog Argus and Ulysses only 
because he was, I believe, the first to discover 
the resources offered by the canine race to an 
author at the end of expedients.” 

Thus the essays have the same severity that 
distinguishes the art of his stories. More im- 
portant, however, to the student of Mérimée 
is the fact that they give another side of him 
—a side that a careful reader might guess 
from the stories, a side that is more openly sug- 
gested in his letters, but which even in the 
letters shows itself only timidly and indirect- 
ly. Itisa rather singular fact that straight- 
forward seriousness should show itself clearly 
in the essays alone. In them he tells without 
sarcasm the principles of art in which he be- 
lieves. He describes the art that charms him 
and moves him. He talks of friendship, too, 
in a tone that he would shrink from using in 
a letter. It seems as if he knew the public 
expected this, and would not laugh at him for 
it as a friend might. The Mérimée of the 
letters and stories is an artist of brilliancy, 
force, and elegance, but a man who is always 
on the defensive, protecting himself from 
ridicule by distance. Timidity or taste makes 
him avoid always a serious tone. The Méri- 
mée of the essays is the skilful artist still, and 
he is besides a man of broad comprehension 
and sympathy. It would be hard to find in 
his letters or stories as simple a tone as the 
one in these words about a story of Gogol’s : 
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‘*] hasten to come to a little masterpiece, 
‘An Oldtime Household.’ In a few pages 
M. Gogol tells us the lives of two good old 
people, husband and wife, living in the coun- 
try, persons in whose heads there is no grain 
of malice, deceived and adored by their peas- 
ants, ingeniously egotistic because they believe 
all the world happy, as they are themselves, 
The wife dies. The husband, who had seemed 
to live only to eat, fails and dies a few months 
after his wife. We laugh and ery in reading 
this charming tale, where the art of the story- 
teller is hidden in the simplicity of the story. 
All is true, natural. There is no detail which 
is not charming and a part of the general 
effect.’’ 

In personal affection it is the same. He 
shrank from speaking seriously of affection, 
orally or in letters, and yet there is in his essay 
on Victor Jacquemont sincere feeling, entirely 
undisguised and unclothed in irony. He 
dwells with fondness over some of the various 
traits of the character, and when he comes to 
speak of his voice, he uses a quotation singu- 
larly warm for him: ‘* When | heard him 
speak I used to think of these lines of Shake- 
speare : 


“** Oh! it came on my ears like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.’ ”’ 


An essay that shows strong literary affec- 
tion is one on Madame du Deffand in Le 
Moniteur for April 29th, 1867. Nobody has 
entered with more accurate sympathy into the 
character of the famous wit. Mérimée speaks 
simply a real love of the woman and of the 
period. He does not garble the facts, but he 
is lenient because he feels the eloquence of 
Madame du Deffand from her own point of 
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view ; he feels her loyalty to her first impres- 
sions, her frankness, her desire to please, the 
simplicity and elevation of her intellectual 
tastes. He felt, too, the genuineness of her 
ephemeral affections, and he knew the sin- 
cerity in the seeming frivolity. It is a pass- 
ing book review, and yet it shows better than 
anything else he has written his appreciation 
of one kind of mind. 

Simple liking for certain things and certain 
people is not the only trait of character which 
is seen clearly only in the essays. Another 
trait, allied to it, is intellectual charity. In 
his letters Mérimée’s criticisms of things he 
does not like are sharp and contemptuous. 
That he could speak with more reserve in his 
role of a professional critic is shown in an es- 
say on the English pre-Raphaelite art in Za 
Revue des Deux Mondes for October 15th, 
1857. Nothing could be further from his 
sympathy ; nothing could be in sharper con- 
trast with his skill in economy and convergence 
of parts than their pointless details ; noth- 
ing more different from his restraint and fine- 
ness than their efforts for literary symbolism. 
Of course he saw their weaknesses, but he 
also saw their merits. The weaknesses are 
described, for him, with little bitterness or 
sarcasm. Here is a description of a picture 
by Hunt: ‘‘ A young woman is singing be- 
fore an open piano. She holds in her hand a 
sheet of music. Behind her is a young man 
in morning dress, with his arm passed gayly 
about her waist. Her mouth is open ; prob- 
ably she is running a division ; but she has a 
frightfu] grimace, and, moreover, as I learned 
by putting on my spectacles, she has tears in 
hereyes. Beside this group, in an easy-chair, 
is a cat which shares the taste of Harlequin, 
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of whom it is well known that he liked only 
those serenades at which there is food. This 
cat has procured for itself a canary, and is in 
the process of killing it... . I wished to 
know why this fair singer wept, while her 
companion was so gay. Unfortunately the 
title was very laconic, ‘ Conscience Awak- 
ened.’ I admit that I was more puzzled than 
I had been before I had resorted to the cata- 
logue. Fortunately 1 met an English artist, 
who gave me the following explanation : 
‘You certainly see that the two persons in 
this picture are not demeaning themselves 
properly. Look at the hand of the young 
woman. ... You will notice that she has 
no marriage ring, and is therefore unmarried. 
The arm passed about her waist shows that 
she hasa lover. She is singing one of Moore’s 
melodies, which you ought to know by heart, 
and of which you can easily read the title by 
standing on your head. This title will re- 
mind you that in the third couplet the unfor- 
tunate woman meets an allusion to her own 
false position, and this allusion chokes her in 
the midst of the roulade. It is then that her 
conscience is awakened, and there you have 
what Mr. Hunt has expressed.’ ‘ And the cat ?’ 
Iasked. ‘ The cat is at once an interesting 
detail and a moral. It represents the bad in- 
stincts, and the canary represents innocence, 
two well-chosen emblems,’’’ Yet even ina 
school so ridiculous to him Mérimée finds 
good and points out the various technical 
merits with fairness. Even in Mr. Ruskin 
he sees a use. He says Mr. Ruskin has a few 
ideas that are sane, even practicable, and that 
these ideas have been made more effective in 
England by the violence of their expression. 
His general impression of the pre-Raphaelites 
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is thus put: ‘‘ Habits of reflection, a taste for 
subtlety, pretension to depth, mixed with a 
great deal of inexperience,” and, he adds later, 
an entire lack of comprehension of the noble 
style. 

His technique in the essays is worth as 
much study by young critics as young novel- 
ists put on his stories. It is almost impossible 
to see the logic of the arrangement, and quite 
impossible not to feel that there is logic. 
Though there is no apparent synthesis, the 
man of whom he writes stands out ; the pic- 
ture is finished, given in a few strokes. He 
is abrupt, but not incomplete. His bold unity 
is beyond analysis. There are few introduc- 
tions, no conclusions, and no obvious orna- 
ment. His dislike of the opposite method of 
express transition and setting he has suggested 
in ‘‘ Charles IX.” in an imaginary dialogue 
between the reader and the author : 

‘‘ Ah, Mr. Author, what a fine chance you 
have here to’draw portraits! And such por- 
traits! You will take us to the castle at 
Madrid, in the midst of the court—and such 
acourt! Are you going to show it to us, this 
French-Italian court? Introduce us in turn 
to all the distinguished characters. How 
much we shall learn, and how interesting will 
be the day spent among such grand persons ! 

‘*¢ Alas, Mr. Reader, what a request you are 
making! I would fain have the talent to 
write a history of France ; 1 should not then 
be telling stories. But tell me, why do you 
wish me to introduce to you persons who play 
no part in my novel ? 

‘* You doa great wrong in not giving them 
parts in it. What, you take me back to the 
year 1572, and then pretend to escape the por- 
trayal of so many remarkable men! Come, 
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you cannot hesitate. Begin, and I will give 
you the first phrase: Zhe door of the salon 
opened, and there appeared. .. . 

‘* But, Mr. Reader, there were no salons in 
the castle of Madrid. Salons. .. - 

“Well. Zhe great hall was filled with a 
crowd, ... ete... . among whom might 
be distinguished . . . ete. 

‘*¢ What do you wish to have distinguished / 

‘Of course, in the first place, Charles 
> are 

** And in the second ? 

‘* Not so fast. First you must describe his 
costume, then you will give a portrait of his 
appearance, and finally of his character. That 
is to-day the high road for all novelists. 

‘** His costume? He was in hunting dress, 
with a great huntsman’s horn about his neck. 

‘* You areshort... ”’ 

Mérimée then yields and gives a sketch in 
his own manner : 

‘** Well, imagine a young man rather well 
formed, with his head a little sunk into his 
shoulders, his neck stretched out, and his face 
thrown awkwardly forward. His nose is 
rather large, the lips are fine and long, the 
upper one protruding. His complexion is 
wan, and his large green eyes never look at 
the person to whom he is talking. Moreover, 
it is impossible to read in his eyes Saint Bar- 
tholemew, or anything like it. No, his ex- 
pression is rather stupid and restless than hard 
or savage.”’ 

In the historical essays Mérimée’s art does 
not work as well as in the literary essays: 
‘* T like in history only anecdotes, and among 
the anecdotes I prefer those in which I think 
I see a true picture of the customs and char- 
acteristics of the epoch. This is not a noble 
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taste, but I admit to my shame that I would 
freely give up Thucydides for some authentic 
memoirs of Aspasia or of one of the slaves of 
Pericles ; for memoirs, “which are familiar 
talks of the author with the reader, alone fur- 
nish those portraits of man which amuse and 
interest me.’’ As an example, he quotes this 
‘“‘eoncise note” from ‘ I’Etoile’?: ‘ The 
young lady of Chateauneuf, one of the favor- 
ites of the king before he went to Poland, 
having made a love marriage with Antinotti, 
a Florentine, an overseer of galley slaves at 
Marseilles, and having found him wantoning, 
killed him like a man with her own hands. .. . 
Out of this story and the many others of 
which Brantéme is full my imagination builds 
a character, and I eall to life a woman of the 
court of Henry the Third.” This taste makes 
Mérimée a success as a writer of historical 
essays only where the subject is fitted to con- 
cise narrative, where the bearing is apparent 
without explanation. In some essays, ‘‘ Les 
Cosaques d’Autrefois and les Faux Deme- 
trius,’’ for instance, he is hard to read, for 
the stories are long and not interesting in 
outline, and the dulness of them is only em- 
phasized by Mérimée’s bareness of statement. 
One feels as Mérimée himself felt of Sallust : 
**In a long work his style might weary, on 
account of a conciseness which is perhaps not 
sufficiently free from mannerism. Applied 
to short tales it produces the deepest impres- 
sion, by cumbining energy of thought with 
sobriety of setting. Art sometimes shows 
itself in this style a little too openly, in spite 
of the affectation of disorder in the composi- 
tion, and one frequently forgets the interest 


of the story to admire the skill of the story- 
teller.” 
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The opinions expressed in the essays make 
us like Mérimée far more than do the trucu- 
lent condemnations of the letters. Sometimes, 
of course, he is unsympathetic, but seldom or 
never caustic. ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” he says, 
**has conceived his Moses as an athlete. 1 
will be bold enough to say that this savage 
giant, with arms like a porter’s and a beard 
of ropes, does not to me represent the guide 
and prophet of the Hebrews. He is a man 
whom no one would care to meet in the 
woods, but who would not know how to force 
obedience from a stiff-necked race.” He does 
not like what he thinks the exaggerated gran- 
deur that Plutarch and Shakespeare give to 
Cesar, but he likes still less the method of 
Suetonius. ‘‘ Very different from Plutarch, 
who gives all his heroes the grand air, Sueto- 
nius seems to have delighted in belittling his. 
His is a low and spiteful mind that cannot un- 
derstand genius. He has neither indignation 
for vice nor enthusiasm for virtue, but he 
seeks everywhere ridicule, because ridicule 
levels all reputations and destroys both terror 
and admiration. Suetonius shows his whole 
nature in his life of Cesar. He gives but a 
few pages to his many remarkable deeds, but 
he finds space to repeat in full the devilish 
songs of the soldiers who accompanied in his 
triumph the conqueror of the world.” 

This last quotation has the tone that can 
seldom be found in any of Mérimée’s work 
but his essays. Apparently he enjoyed them 
less than his stories and his letters, so it may 
be that the tone of seriousness, here even 
severe, is one that represents him less inti- 
mately than his pervading irony. Yet his 
character is the broader that he could speak 
in that tone so well. And it is not at all cer- 
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tain, merely because he was usually half con- 
temptuous in his art and in his personal rela- 
tions, that he did not have as genuinely the 
gentler and simpler emotions and preferences 
that can be seen in his criticism. It is not 
unlikely that his own words about Beyle apply 
to himself: ‘*. . . the fear of being thought 
a dupe and the constant care to avoid this 
misfortune ; hence this factitious hardening, 
this despairing analysis of low motives in all 
generous action, this resistance to the first im- 
pulses of the heart, much more affected than 
real with him, it seems to me.’’ Certainly 
this timid narrowing is, whatever the cause, 
much less constant in his essays. Therefore, 
to read Mérimée’s criticism after knowing his 
letters and stories, is to see an expression of 
the more generous side of him. It is to be 
able, in judging him, to see him less limited 
to irony, to see him as a man of wider range. 
Norman Hapcoop. 
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ON THE MODERN PRECISION OF 
EXPRESSION. 


In his famous essay on the romance prefixed 
to ‘* Pierre et Jean’? Guy de Maupassant tells 
us in three lucid sentences how his master, 
Flaubert, instructed him to write, and in these 
sentences lies the gist of the matter of which 
we wish to speak. 

‘Tl s’agit de regarder tout ce qu’on veut 
exprimer assez longtemps et avec assez d’at- 
tention pour en découvrir un aspect qui n’ait 
été vu et dit par personne.” 

‘* Ayant, en outre, posé cette vérité, qu’il 
n’y a pas, de par le monde entier, deux grains 
de sable, deux mouches, deux mains ou deux 
nez absolument pareils, il me forgait a ex- 
primer, en quelques phrases, un étre ou un 
objet de maniére 4 le particulariser nette- 
ment, a le distinguer de tous les autres étres 
ou de tous les autres objets de méme race ou de 
méme espéce.”’ 

** Quelle que soit la chose qu’on veut dire, 
il n’y a qu’un mot pour l’exprimer, qu’un 
verbe pour l’animer et qu’un adjectif pour la 
qualifier.”’ 

In other words, a particular thing must be 
described, and it must be so described that we 
shall recognize the thing as an individual, 
distinct in some respects from every other in- 
dividual of the species and from the general 
type. Having selected a precisely character- 
ized individual to describe, its expression must 
be accomplished with a precise technique. In 
these two elements of selection and execution 
consists the precision in expression which distin- 
guishes some modern art from much of the old. 
This point of view is curiously at variance 
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with that of the philosophers. To Plato ideas 
were to be gained only by pure contempla- 
tion. An object was regarded passively until 
all its individual, transitory, and fortuitous 
characteristics were lost sight of and the ob- 
server saw only the unchangeable characteris- 
ties which are common to the species. Thus 
he gained a concept of a type, and this was 
called an idea. ‘‘ In such contemplation,”’ 
writes Schopenhauer, ‘‘ the particular thing 
becomes at once the idea of the species.” 
And the object of art to his thinking was to 
deal only with such ideas. ‘‘ Art, the work 
of genius, repeats and reproduces the eternal 
ideas grasped through contemplation. Its 
one source is the knowledge of ideas ; its one 
aim the communication of this knowledge.” 
Thus modern art, like modern science, has 
drifted away from philosophy, and the change 
in our interest has been from the general to 
the particular, from the type of the species to 
the individual, from the conventional to the 
naturalistic. 

Another document as interesting as Maupas- 
sant’s essay is the dedication of D’ Annunzio’s 
‘*¢ Trionfo della Morte.’”’ For these two men 
precision in expression was an aim amply re- 
alized in their work. Every one knows the 
precision of Maupassant’s descriptions of 
things in the external world, and this pre- 
cision has been equalled by D’Annunzio not 
only in the description of extrinsic things, but 
also in the description of states of mind. Some 
paragraphs of this dedication, which was omit- 
ted in the recent translation of the book, may 
be crudely rendered into English as follows : 

‘* We have talked together many times of 
an ideal book of modern prose that—being 
varied in sound and in rhythm as a poem, 
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uniting in its style the most diverse virtues of 
the written word—should harmonize all the 
varieties of knowledge and all the varieties of 
mystery ; that should alternate the precisions 
of science with the seductions of the dream ; 
that should seem not to imitate, but to con- 
tinue nature ; untrammelled by the require- 
ments of a story, it should bear created in 
itself with all the resources of literary art the 
particular life—sensuous, sentimental, intellec- 
tual—of a human being placed in the centre 
of universal life.” 

‘* Here is one sole dramatis persona, and 
here is represented—with all the powers of 
the instrument of art conceded me—his par- 
ticular view of the universe.’’ : 

‘* The play of actions and reactions between 
his particular sensibility and things external 
is established on a precise plan of direct ob- 
servation. His sentiments, his tastes, his 
habits do not vary with the vicissitudes of 
events that may be evolved from page to page 
with the aid of a logic more or less severe ; 
but they present the principal characteristics 
of every organic life, firm in a definite equilib- 
rium between that which is variable and that 
which is stable, between forms constant and 
forms adventitious, ephemeral, and illogical. 
An initial sensation, sentiment, and idea ap- 
pearing in the early pages, develop—accord- 
ing to the laws that govern the phenomena— 
through an innumerable mass of varied details 
which all correspond to one particular mind 
comprehensive and perspicacious.”’ 

‘* There is, above all—although I may seem 
perhaps to desire that the effort attempted of 
rendering the inner life in its completeness 
and in its variety shall have a value transcend- 
ing that of pure esthetic representation— 
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there is, above all, the intent to make a work 
of beauty and of poesy, a prose plastic and 
symphonic, rich in imagery and in music.” 

‘* The greater number of our narrative and 
descriptive writers only adopt for their needs 
a few hundred common words, ignoring com- 
pletely the richness of our idiom, which some 
still dare to accuse of being poor or even ab- 
surd. The vocabulary adopted by the most is 
composed of vocables which are uncertain, in- 
exact, of impure erigin, discotered,: aad :ge- 
formed by vulgar usage which has taken away 
or changed their primitive meaning;.and has 
forced them to express a meaning different or 
opposed. And these words: are arranged in 
periods which are almost always equal, badly 
joined together and lacking rhythm, and 
which correspond in nothing with the ideal 
movement of the things they wish to repre- 
sent.” 

‘* Our language, on the contrary, is the joy 
and power of the toiling artificer, . . .” 

*¢ And the psychologists, for the new ro- 
mance writers of Italy seem to incline toward 
this science, they especially have for express- 
ing their introversions a vocabulary of incom- 
parable richness which can fix on a page with 
graphic precision the most rare fugitive waves 
of sentiment, of thought, and even of the in- 
coercible dream.” 

One must grant that the extent to which 
precision in expression can be carried varies 
greatly with the medium and the instrument. 
Maupassant found French sufficient, D’An- 
nunzio thinks Italian need ask nothing of any 
other European tongue. In English every 
one will remember good examples of precise 
expression written in the last decades. But 
those who have written of the power of ex- 
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pression of German have from first to last 
usually written to complain. Thus Biirger, 
who wrote a century ago on the theory of 
verse and the philosophy of style, complained 
that there could be no euphony in German 
till the devil took two thirds of the e’s, which 
in that language largely supplant the more 
sonorous vocal sounds, And the modern 
German thinker, Nietzsche, after remark- 
ing that in translating from one language 
to another thé ‘thing nosf ‘difticult to carry is 
the témpo, goes on to say that German, be- 
cause of its’ lick of: variety’ in tempo, presents 
difficultiés in the expression of many shades 
of thought, that‘ Sdssing alone has been mas- 
ter enough to overcome. And no doubt 
many a reader has had occasion to-say with 
Ackermann : 

** Quand j’ouvre un livre allemand, il me 
semble que j’éteins ma lumiére, et lorsqu ’il 
m/’arrive en le quittant de prendre un livre 
frangais sur le méme sujet, on dirait que je la 
rallume.” 

Examples of this new precision may be 
found in the other arts. In no branch of art 
have the conventional and the academic been 
followed so slavishly as in sculpture. The 
marble lends itself peculiarly to the expres- 
sion of the type and the abstract idea, and 
this has been so much practised that to ex- 
press a definite action or thought in a well- 
characterized individual figure has seemed al- 
most beyond its scope. If a definite action 
has been caught, it has usually been cast in a 
conventional figure, and if a figure has been 
well individualized its action has usually been 
the more conventional. So the works of 
Rodin came some years ago as a revelation, 
and one felt that here was a vigorous intellec- 
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tual force working in a new direction. Here 
was a more precise expression than we had 
known, an individualized figure, a particular 
action, and a technical execution carried to 
the last degree of naturalness ; combined, these 
produced an effect so striking that a Rodin 
sculpture in an exhibition stood out in the 
boldest relief. 

While in sculpture the new precision con- 
sisted largely in the choice of subject, in paint- 
ing the notable movements have been rather 
in the more precise rendering of an indifferent 
subject. Manet wished to put on canvas the 
impression which nature makes on our eyes at a 
given point of view, avoiding the representa- 
tion of a conventional idea of nature gained 
otherwise than by this single observation. 
Nature appeared to him, he thought, in masses 
of flat color, and by putting patches of flat 
color on his canvas side by side, with the 
keenest attention to the values—?.e., the light 
intensities of these patches, he secured an 
effect which came nearer the impression na- 
ture really makes upon us than is found in the 
conventional works. Later, Monet, wishing 
to get in his pictures a light which would be 
more like that of nature, got it by working 
on the theory that small masses of the pris- 
matic colors juxtaposed on the canvas would 
produce the effect of a mixture of colors, 
i.e., colored lights, as in nature, instead of a 
mixture of pigments to which we have be- 
come accustomed in painting. 

In the same way it is easy to see that the 
music of Wagner differs from the earlier mu- 
sic chiefly in its precision in expression. 

All of these new efforts, at precision come 
with a shock to those who are imbued with 
the conventionality of earlier methods. The 
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art which makes use of them may indeed be 
better or worse art than the old. It may and 
too often does give us less sensuous enjoyment 
than the old, but to those for whom art has 
an intellectual interest, to those who are 
*‘eurious of motives,” it represents an ad- 
vance, and is a reflex of the intellectual ten- 
dencies of the time. 
Warp A. Ho.pen. 
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THOREAU’S UNPAID OCCUPATIONS. 


‘‘There was a man once—a_ naturalist. 
And one day he found a lobster upon the 
sands of Time. Society is a lobster—it crawls 
backward. ‘ How black it is!’ said the natu- 
ralist. And he took it home and put it into a 
little pan over the hot fire of his wit. ‘It 
will turn red,’ he said. But it didn’t. That 
was its shamelessness.”” We have no reason 
to assume that the novelist (Maarten Maar- 
tens) who prefaced his book with these words 
had in mind anything but its purpose. But 
does not the parable suggest the experience of 
the New England hermit and philosopher, 
Henry David Thoreau? To our naturalist, 
too, the lobster Society was very black, and 
the heat of his wit failed to change its color. 
So he quietly withdrew from the world of 
men, became a denizen of nature’s realm, and 
made his pure, sincere life a rebuke for the 
ills he could not remedy. 

His aim in life, Thoreau himself declares, 
was ever ‘‘ to improve the nick of time and 
stand at the meeting of two eternities, the 
past and the future, which is precisely the 
present moment.” Few and easily satisfied 
are the wants of a man with this object in 
view, and they left our ‘‘ poet-naturalist”’ 
freedom for pursuits more congenial than that 
of merely earning money. 

For many years this eccentric man was 
“‘ self-appointed inspector of snow storms and 
rain storms.*? Judge how faithfully he per- 
formed the functions of that office, when you 
consider the many autumn and winter days 
he spent outside the town listening for the 
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message brought by the winds, of his long 
hours of watching from cliff and tree-top for 
new arrivals, of his patient waiting on the 
hills at evening for the sky to fall that he 
might catch some of it. The little that he 
did catch, he quaintly remarks, would, ‘‘ man- 
na-wise, dissolve again in the sun.” It was 
no unusual thing for the midnight hours to 
find our philosopher stretched on his back.on 
some steep rock speculating on the height of 
the starry canopy. Farmers starting for Bos- 
ton in the morning twilight and woodchop- 
pers going to their work would meet him re- 
turning from these nocturnal enterprises. 
“* Tt is true,’? writes Thoreau, ‘‘ I never as- 
sisted the sun materially in his rising, but, 
doubt not, it was of the least importance only 
to be present at it.” 

His duties as surveyor of forest paths and 
across-lot routes were no less scrupulously at- 
tended to. Early spring mornings often dis- 
covered him in the flooded meadows, jumping 
from hummock to hummock, from willow- 
root to willow-root, regardless of unpremedi- 
tated plunges in the wild freshet so long as he 
could bathe soul and body in the dawn’s 
glory. The foxes and musquashes of the 
Concord woods found no cause to complain 
of obstructed roads and impassable ravines. 
At all seasons he kept pathway and bridge in 
the best of repair for his sylvan patrons, 

The wild-stock of town and country alike 
profited by Thoreau’s care. Many a starving 
chickadee and squirrel found its daily proven- 
der before the door-sill of his hut. Many a 
forlorn farm-house pet found sympathy and 
consideration in the pine grove. The par- 
tridge and her brood were Thoreau’s hen and 
chickens, and he threw them grain and 
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watched with keen enjoyment their dainty 
maneeuvres. He would sit motionless for 
hours in some attractive spot, till all the wood- 
land inhabitants exhibited themselves in turn. 
The confidence and trust of these timid crea- 
tures must have adequately rewarded his pa- 
tience. 

Still, our philosopher did not devote all of 
his time to bird and beast, nor was his circle 
of acquaintances limited to their ranks. His 
friends and protégés in the vegetable world 
were numerous. He ‘‘ watered the red- 
huckleberry, the sand-cherry, and the nettle- 
tree, the red-pine and the black-ash, the 
white-grape and the yellow violet, else they 
might have withered in dry seasons.’? He 
kept the journals of the persimmon and the 
black-eye. He watched the growth and ce- 
velopment of the wild-apple tree. Particular 
trees, standing in some distant pasture, in the 
depths of some wood or swamp, or on a bleak 
hill-top, were his shrines. These he visited 
both summer and winter, sometimes braving 
heavy showers, frequently floundering through 
miles of deepest snow to keep an appointment 
with a beech-tree or a yellow-birch or an old 
acquaintance among the pines. His favorite, 
so Emerson tells us, was a certain bass-tree, 
which he visited yearly when it blossomed in 
July. 

However, we must not infer that our her- 
mit confined himself wholly to the study of 
nature as she manifests herself out-of-doors. 
In a way he studied humanity also—humanity 
in the form of farmer and fisherman, Indian 
and woodchopper. Not only did he explore 
the out-of-the-way nooks and corners of his 
neighbors’ farms, but, as his friend Channing 
relates, ‘‘ he came to see the inside of every 
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farmer’s house and head, his pot of beans and 
mug of hard cider.” He surveyed the hus- 
bandman’s wood-lots, laid out his roads, in- 
spected his rivers and ponds, and exchanged 
information with him concerning birds and 
beasts, insects and flowers, crops and trees. 
Frequently in his walks he would stop the 
mower in the field to chat pleasantly, and, in- 
cidentally, to discover the name of some un- 
familiar stream or pool. He delighted to in- 
terview the sturdy Cape Cod fishermen, to 
learn their customs and peculiarities, and, at 
the same time, those of their finny prey. In 
his zeal to discover a genuine Indian he visited 
every available encampment. He joined the 
lumberers around their camp-fires in the 
Maine forests, and it seems that the society 
of these rough men afforded him enjoyment 
equalled only by his communion with nature. 
The idea that Thoreau’s researches in field 
and forest and among primeval men were his 
only pursuits is unfounded. The village chil- 
dren, whom he entertained, as only he could 
do, with story after story of his marvellous 
adventures on hill and plain, can testify to 
the contrary. They can tell of the huckle- 
berry parties, of the chestnut and wild-grape 
hunts that he organized and led; how he 
drove the great hay wagon, and laughed and 
joked with the gayest of his juvenile passen- 
gers. Some of them now look back over the 
lapse of years, and see the stoic recluse calmly 
swallowing knives to produce them again 
from unexpected places for their amusement ; 
holding the heavy warming-pan over the blaze 
while the corn popped briskly ; improvising 
whistles and trumpets from hollow lily-stems, 
or playing them merry tunes on his flute. 
Thoreau’s flute. How sweetly suggestive 
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are the words! We see Concord’s school 
children dancing to its notes; we fancy the 
woodland blossoms swaying to its melody. 
We picture the lonely boat on Walden’s dark- 
ened mirror, the solemn moon above sailing 
across the heavens ; and we hear the flute’s 
mellow strains waken the echoes amid the 
gloom of the trees. Back from the bank 
come the answering calls of fox and owl. 
The gleaming denizens of the deep pool circle 
entranced around the solitary musician’s bark. 
But, alas ! 


‘* His pipe hangs mute beside the river, 
Around it wistful sunbeams quiver, 
But music’s airy voice is fled.’’ 


Yes, his sweet, strong wood-notes are for- 
ever hushed, but the voice of freedom that 
Thoreau helped to swell still rings through 
the land. ‘‘ Give me the ocean, the desert, 
or the wilderness !’’ he cried ; still, when 
‘man’s inhumanity to man’’ violated his po- 
tent sense of justice, he emerged from that 
glorious society called Solitude to show the 
country that at least one man could scorn con- 
ventionalities and public prejudice for the 
sake of righteousness. Rather than pay taxes to 
a government that supported slavery Thoreau 
went to prison. To Emerson’s, ‘‘ Why are 
you here, Henry ?”’ he responded, ‘‘ Why are 
you not here?’ Could another reply have 
been more comprehensive of his theory of 
conduct ? 

But if Thoreau’s ideals were lofty he cer- 
tainly made a brave effort to live up to them. 


“ Great God, I ask Thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself,’’ 


was his prayer. While he contemned man’s 
greed for wealth and luxury, his own life was 
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an example of rigid asceticism and almost 
primitive simplicity. He wrote once to Mr. 
Ricketson, ‘‘ I am very busy after my fash- 
ion, little as there is to show for it.’ Indeed, 
he was busy after his fashion! Still, whether 
entertaining the children of Concord town or 
the children of field and river, whether culti- 
vating the farmer’s wild apples or the farmer 
himself, whether preaching ‘‘ Freedom and 
John Brown’’ from Concord’s pulpits, or 
demonstrating his principles in Concord’s jail, 
whether watching the growth spirit climb to 
a soul in grass and flowers, or the ‘‘ forget- 
me-nots of the angels’’ blossom one by one, 
he was simply and faithfully following the 
road he had laid out according to his own 
high standards. ‘‘ He took nature as a moun- 
tain-path to an ideal world,’’ writes James 
Russel] Lowell in his otherwise severe criti- 
cism of our poet. Let us believe that the 
path he chose, although unfrequented, was 
the right one, and echo the words of an ad- 
miring contemporary : 
‘* His life the eternal life commands ; 
Above man’s aims his nature rose. 
The wisdom of a just content 


Made one small spot a continent, 
And turned to poetry life’s prose.’’ 


Outvia THIDE. 
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THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN-STU- 
DENTS TO GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


Recent developments tend to slow that the 
German woman is resolved not to be behind 
her Anglo-Saxon sisters in endeavoring to 
emancipate herself. In Germany, more per- 
haps than in any of the civilized countries, 
the question is really one of emancipation, 
where woman has for ages been looked upon 
as merely a Hausfrau, and as incompetent to 
take any other position in the world. 

Of late years, however, the limits of her 
‘natural’? sphere have been gradually but 
surely narrowed. Many of her former occu- 
pations, spinning and weaving, the manufac- 
ture of female articles of dress, the prepara- 
tion and conservation of foods, etc., have been 
taken from her by the factories; and the 
daughters of the house, unable to find em- 
ployment at home, were obliged to go out into 
the world to seek it. They have there proved 
the injustice of the opinion formed of their 
intellectual abilities, by obtaining a firm foot- 
hold in many walks and professions which 
men have considered exclusively their own. 

The privileges of a higher education, how- 
ever, and the advantages resulting therefrom, 
have, up to the present, been denied the Ger- 
man woman ; this question is exciting a great 
deal of interest generally, and a brief review 
of the situation at the present time may not 
be without interest. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1893-94 a 
member in the German Reichstag proposed 
that the regulations under which students, 
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especially of medicine, were admitted to the 
universities should be modified in favor of 
women who had received their preparatory 
training abroad. The Prussian Minister of 
the Interior replied that a different treatment 
of the sexes in this respect would be unjust, 
and that intending women students must sub- 
mit to the same conditions as apply to the 
men, The minister added, however, that he 
understood that the Ministers of Education 
for the separate German States were not in- 
disposed to modify the general preliminary 
conditions, which were such as to render it 
practically impossible for a woman to matricu- 
Jate. 

In June, 1895, when the matter came be- 
fore the Education Commission of the Prus- 
sian Parliament, the Government Commis- 
sioner stated that he was empowered by the 
Imperial Chancellor to say that, as far as the 
Imperial Government was concerned, nothing 
would be put in the way of the admission of 
women to the study of medicine, and if they 
possessed the necessary training and knowl- 
edge, of their obtaining the Doctor’s diploma. 
Following these utterances several small con- 
cessions have been granted : a gymnasium for 
girls has been opened in Carlsruhe, one in 
Berlin, and one in Leipzig, and women have 
been allowed to pass the final gymnasium ex- 
amination (Abzturient-ewamen), which, with 
men, gives the 72ght to study at any German 
university. The government has, notwith- 
standing, steadily refused to allow female 
students to matriculate, so debarring them 
from taking any degree. The one privilege 
allowed them as yet is that they may attend 
lectures at the university in the invidious po- 
sition of Hospitantin. Even before this 
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scanty favor can be enjoyed, the following 
conditions have to be complied with : 

I. The Minister of Education has to be sat- 
isfied, after an examination of the applicant’s 
diplomas and other papers, that she is com- 
petent to follow a university course. 

II. The sanction of the rector of the uni- 
versity where she wishes to study must be ob- 
tained. 

III. She must have the permission of the 
professor or private tutor of each course of 
lectures she wishes to follow. 

This last condition is often the most serious 
obstacle in the way of the intending woman 
student, for many professors absolutely refuse 
to lecture to women. 

The late Professor of Modern History at 
Berlin, Professor von Treitschke, otherwise 
so complaisant, was one of the strongest op- 
ponents to the admission of women to the uni- 
versities. It is related that on one occasion, 
eatching sight of a lady among his auditors, 
the professor left his chair, walked up to her, 
and offering her his arm, led her to the door 
without a word. 

It is not surprising that in the face of these 
difficulties the number of female students at 
the Berlin University, which in the former 
semester was sixty, fell in the last half year to 
thirty-five. 

Vigorous efforts are at present being made 
to try and induce the authorities still further 
to modify the regulations, and it is hoped that 
before long Germany, which in other respects 
is making such rapid strides, will allow its 
women to have equal rights with men to the 
advantage of higher education. 

J. A. Forp. 
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THE CURBING OF ASTUTENESS. 


When we have decided that it is the plain 
duty of every American citizen to look out 
for his own interests, to use his intelligence 
to make his way, to make money, and to get 
rich if he can, or when we have admitted that 
though it may not be exactly what we call a 
duty, yet that to do these things is altogether 
justifiable and praiseworthy, we begin to ask 
ourselves what we are going to do about the 
people who grumble and are unsuccessful, 
who are discontented, uncomfortable, poor, 
destitute, or starving. 

Looking at the world in the light of 
the past, it strikes the man who knows how 
people lived in old times that there is a great 
deal of complaining to which the only proper 
answer would be a snub. There is a large 
class of people who work every day, but who, 
for all that, are a very luxurious lot. They 
have carpets and pianos and extremely good 
ready-made clothes. There are few things to 
eat or drink that they do not get occasion- 
ally, and they have good food all the time. I 
have dined with them more than once, and I 
know. They are the skilled mechanics who get 
good wages, yet who grumble and let them- 
selves be led away by walking delegates and 
labor agitators. If there is any set of men— 
barring the real-estate owner, living on his 
rents—who ought to be satisfied with existing 
conditions, these are the people. When the 
tender-hearted philanthropist or the conscien- 
tious economist has told these gentlemen to 
stop complaining, and not make fools of 
themselves by allowing themselves to be led 
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away by other people’s excitements, he will 
have discharged his full duty toward them. 
Next, there is another set of the discontent- 
ed—that is to say, those workmen, skilled or 
unskilled, who have a temporary and local 
grievance to complain of, and who, with much 
grumbling, go on strike in the hope of recti- 
fying it. These men are adopting what 
seems to them the proper business action 
under the circumstances. When strikes first 
began they were denounced with a mediseval 
and feudal torrent of abuse ; but a series of 
admirable decisions, both in the State and in 
the Federal courts, has put the rights of strik- 
ers on a solid basis. The right to sell labor 
has taken its place alongside of the right to 
sell any other commodity. No one is blamed 
any longer for trying to get as high a price as 
he can for his work, though, to keep the price 
up, he must make a combination with all those 
who do the same kind of work, or even with 
those whose work, though different, is in some 
way interdependent upon his own. Indeed 
it has come about that the labor trust has got 
a better footing than the merchandise trust, 
just as in this State, at all events, a woman 
who owns property has more freedom than a 
man. Nobody thinks of abolishing trades 
unions ; the only question is how far shall 
they be allowed to go, while there is a strong 
attack on mercantile trusts—the question being 
whether they shall be allowed to exist at all. 
On purely defensive principles it has been 
wisely decided by the courts that strikers were 
not at liberty to destroy property, assault and 
injure ‘‘ scabs,” or interfere with the United 
States mail and interstate commerce. These 
are about the only things a striker may not 
do, and a little attention will show that they 
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are simply matters which nobody is allowed 
to do under any circumstances. But strikers 
are very sorry for themselves, and receive great 
sympathy, and there seems to be a lurking 
impression that they ought to have privileges 
beyond those of the ordinary citizen. 

Now, the position of the orderly striker is 
that of a business man who takes a somewhat 
radical step in order to increase his future 
profits. The striker, if he keeps within the 
law, and does not ‘seek, burn, fire, kill, 
slay,’’ will be perfectly protected in his rights, 
and his case is not altogether heartrending. 
Some cases deserve sympathy. It is difficult 
for a man who, to keep his place, has to be on 
duty eighteen hours a day, and feels indignant 
about it, to realize that he must work out the 
problem between nature and the law, between 
an empty stomach and a corporation, with- 
out losing his temper or getting drunk, 
and that even if he gets drunk on an empty 
stomach, and in consequence loses his tem- 
per, he must behave all the time, in a way that 
will show up well before a court and jury. 
Nevertheless, there is not, even in this case, 
in spite of the very evident hardship of it, 
anything that goes much deeper than the ordi- 
nary ills that flesh is heir to under our com- 
mon views of life. Anybody who is familiar 
with the life led by sailors on board of Eng- 
lish, or even American sailing vessels, knows 
that the life of a man on shore who is mak- 
ing any money at all, is comparative luxury. 
Half the discontented and complaining land 
lubbers would come back with penitence to 
their cab, their switch, their sewing-machine, 
or their loom if they could once be sent round 
the Horn before the mast, or even have to do 
the duty, and put up with the hardships of an 
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able-bodied seaman on the winter voyage of a 
coasting schooner. 

Hardly any of our city malcontents who 
stick to their safe though crowded flats and 
theif accessible saloons know what it is to 
take their lives in their hands and face death 
by starvation or freezing or a bullet. They 
have not got it in them ever to find this out. 
They are not pioneers. They prefer the flat 
and the saloon. In sticking to them these 
people are exercising a privilege and indulging 
a preference, and any one who indulges a pref- 
erence must receive a qualified pity. 

As things stand at the present time, the 
people born to hardship are making a great 
bid for sympathy to the people born to suc- 
cess. Never before has there been so strong 
a tendency on the part of those who by birth 
or work or luck have got money— that is, have 
accumulated a little and laid it up ahead—to 
do something for those who, for some reason 
or other, are living from hand to mouth ; and 
never has there been such a tendency on the 
part of these latter to denounce the behavior, 
the success, and even the existence of their 
would-be benefactors. 

There has never been such a sympathetic 
and really charitable age—charitable in the 
highest sense of that old-fashioned word—and 
there has never been a time when solid disap- 
proval was so general. 

So much for the people who get rather more 
sympathy than they deserve, considering the 
nature of the universe. There is another class, 
who, whatever may be the real causes of their 
discontent, express it in complaints that have 
no foundation in fact or in reason. 

Such are those who accuse the financier of 
making a practice of cornering the medium of 
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exchange—a feat which, under certain circum. 
stances, might be accomplished, but one 
which would seldom be profitable and which a 
little ingenuity could prevent. Others attrib- 
ute to capitalists the power of dictating to 
labor the amount of its compensation—a mat- 
ter which lies wholly in the sphere of supply 
and demand, as any workman knows who has 
happened to fall in with a rich man who wanted 
work done and could get no one else to do it. 

These two false notions supply the material 
for about two thirds of all complaints against 
existing institutions. Yet, deserving or un- 
deserving, manly or unmanly, correct or in- 
correct, these complaints are made ; and as it 
takes time and costs money to make them, we 
must conclude that the makers of them think 
it worth while to keep them up. Nobody 
does this sort of thing for nothing. All these 
attacks on wealth and the system which ren- 

‘ders wealth possible are not made for the mere 
amusement of the talkers (excepting those who 
are paid to talk on a given line, in which case 
the element of ‘‘ worth while’? must be re- 
ferred to those who pay them), but because 
the talkers think they have something to gain 
by it. 

What have they to gain ? 

A man like Bryan is easily explained by 
personal ambition or the desire of personal 
emolument. Mr. Bryan gave no evidence of 
personal conviction sufficient to arouse the 
sympathy even of those of us who admire hon- 
est personal convictions, however irregular 
they may seem, are on the lookout for them, 

and think they are the only things worth hav- 

ing. An unprejudiced observer must set Mr. 

Bryan down as a demagogue, and his case ex- 

plains hundreds of others. 
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Yet even a demagogue has a meaning as a 
fact. He does not come into being unless 
there is a Demos ready to be agitated. His 
existence shows some real ‘‘ uneasy working”’ 
in the people he undertakes to voice, albeit 
theatrically. 

We have pooh-poohed populism and social- 
ism, and have ignored all kinds of discontent 
and made light of it from a political stand- 
point. If we did anything about it we have 
done it along the lines of charity ; but this 
does not suffice. There isa real and wide- 
spread feeling of revolt among many kinds of 
people. All they can really be said to know 
is that they are not as comfortable as they 
think they ought to be. They do not know 
what they want in order to better their condi- 
tion. Sometimes they think one thing would 
do it, sometimes another. They have a sense 
of injustice which it is impossible for them to 
define or express in terms of existing institu- 
tions without using revolutionary language. 
The leaders they have had have given them 
little or no help. They would not be populist 
leaders if they did, for the badge of popu- 
lism is to ignore what is obvious and at hand, 
and to jump ahead into indefinite future pos- 
sibilities. 

Let us see if we cannot get at the funda- 
mental cause of a large part, at all events, of 
the present state of discontent in this country, 
leaving out of the question the men who, like 
the Western farmer, complain because the 
business they went into did not turn out as 
profitable as they expected, and leaving out 
also the grievances of those who are not will- 
ing to do their share of the world’s work. 

The defenders of our present social arrange- 
ments take their stand on the ground that com- 
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fort and wealth are the rewards of merit in 
the shape of industry, intelligence, and en- 
ergy. They assume that this is as it should 
be, and they deprecate any suggestions that 
seem to attack the proposition. 

In the first place, to say that the ability of 
one man to outstrip another in the battle of 
life makes the former the better man, and to 
call the qualities by which he does it, virtues, 
is to beg the whole question. If we admit 
for a moment that life ought not to be a bat- 
tle, but rather a science, then those qualities 
which tend to make it a fight become not only 
indifferent but positively harmful. 

It is almost impossible for the people of any 
given time to think of the qualities which in- 
sure success among them as being anything 
but virtues. In barbarous times, mere physi- 
cal strength, swiftness, and keenness of sense 
were thonght the highest virtues. They did 
their part in bringing success to their posses- 
sors, and their part was the greatest. 

We of to-day do not rate men as valuable 
and worthy on any such basis. We do not 
think any more of a Sullivan or a Corbett, as 
men, than we do of an Evarts or an Everett, 
small men, whom these giants could demolish 
with a blow and exterminate physically. We 
have transferred our admiration to another set 
of qualities, for the reason that we have taken 
to fighting with another set of weapons, and 
have turned the aggregate physical strength 
of the whole community against the physical 
strength of the individual giant, and shut 
him out from the use of his natural advantage 
over us. We now fight by means of our in- 
telligence and astuteness, under a system of 
rules which we call the law. These rules are 
precisely analogous to the rules of the ring. 
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Certain blows are barred and called fouls. 
For the most part such barred blows come 
under the head of frauds. The whole pro- 
ceeding, however, is just as much a fight as 
it ever was; and our virtues are qualities 
which winina fight. If we look at these vir- 
tues closely we shail see, however, that we are 
wrong in saying that success is the reward of 
all of them in an equal measure. Industry, 
energy, and intelligence do not alone suttice 
to insure their possessor any very great amount 
of worldly victory. Many men have all these 
qualities, and get only a very little way above 
a hand-to-mouth existence. These qualities, 
it is true, are necessary to the accomplishment 
of anything, but they may exist without ac- 
complishing very much. The qualities that 
produce transcendent results are different. 
They are great intellectual capacity wholly 
wrapped up in financial interest, and coupled, 
as a rule, with a certain brutality, which is 
capable of shutting out of any transaction 
everything except its bearing upon the inter- 
ests of the actor himself. This brutality, or, 
perhaps, one ought rather to say callousness, 
will permit to pass unnoticed, what often 
amounts to cruelty, fraud, and practical injus- 
tice, even under present notions of what is and 
what is not just. 

Now, the fundamental and often undefined 
grievance of: the hard-working man, who 
makes little or no headway in the world, and 
whose case is the one which deserves the most 
attention, is that there is no necessity of per- 
mitting any one to exercise such powers and 
qualities of mind among his fellows any more 
than there is need of allowing a prize-fighter 
to bully smaller men, who are every bit as good 
as he, if not better. 
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There is nothing intrinsically absurd in the 
proposal to restrain the exercise of certain in- 
tellectual traits, even though they be such as 
we now think honest. We know, as a matter 
of fact, that it took many hundreds of years to 
get physical strength and skill under any sort 
of control. Not until duelling was abolished 
was it quite wiped out. By acurious survival, 
the most valuable intellect was still at the dis- 
posal of the skilful swordsman. During all 
but the latter part of this period the fighter 
despised the merchant, and even the man of 
letters, and he would have regarded the sup- 
pression of himself as an absurdity. Never- 
theless there would have been nothing absurd 
about the notion, for he was suppressed. 

So, too, to-day the astute and clever indi- 
vidual who, under our system of free contract, 
can twist his fellow-men to his own uses, and 
by taking advantage of their necessities can 
turn their industry to his own account, con- 
siders it ridiculous to imagine that he is not 
quite within his rights or that he is likely to 
be interfered with. But, far from being ab- 
surd, it seems most probable that it is through 
interference with him that a good part of our 
future betterment will come. 

It must be admitted that he has on his side 
the argument that competition in civilized so- 
ciety represents what in nature is the struggle 
for existence, and that if we do away with it 
we do away with an element on which the world 
relies, in a great measure, for its advancement. 

The answer to this argument is twofold. 
In the first place, nobody is expected to make 
themselves uncomfortable for the sake of the 
amelioration of the race in future generations ; 
or if some race lovers recommend such be- 
havior, nobody follows their advice. 
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In the second place, the proposition is not 
to abolish competition, but to make a further 
reduction in the weapons with which it may 
be carried on ; and this is a proposal so entire- 
ly in line with what has taken place in the 
past as to raise a strong presumption in favor of 
its being a step in the right direction. For, on 
looking back over the history of civilization, 
it would seem, that while competition has never 
been wholly banished with any success, yet 
the powers with which competition may be 
carried on have been continuously restricted. 
In the beginning there was no restriction at 
all. Whatever natural powers a man pos- 
sessed, those he might use against his fellows 
in making his way. As the conditions of life 
changed he was still allowed to compete ; but 
one by one his weapons were taken away from 
him. First his powerful right arm was put 
on a par with the weaker one of his less mus- 
cular neighbor ; then his ability to work on 
his neighbor’s imagination, to scare him into 
submission by a profession of supernatural 
power ; then his ability to trick and cheat him 
by human devices were curtailed. Theoreti- 
cally we are past this stage, but practically we 
are in it still. As we get through it we see 
another weapon, still in good standing, which 
looks as if it would some day be confiscated, 
namely, the power of superior astuteness and 
intelligence of a particular kind to outdo or 
outstrip men, otherwise equally good, in the 
race for more favorable existence. 

It is most unlikely that competition will 
ever be eradicated from human affairs ; but it 
is highly probable that it will be confined more 
and more to solid and permanent characteris- 
ties. Slight differences of mental capacity or 
temperament will not be productive of such 
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enormous discrepancies of fortune as they are 
to-day. 

It is a little difficult, in advance of the 
fact, to imagine the kind of character that 
will hereafter come out on top. It will very 
likely be that of those rather dull and unosten- 
tatious individuals who do not make much 
noise in the world in these days, but who do a 
great deal of its work. It is not unlikely that 
he will be a sort of person whom we do not at 
present admire very much, but who has a 
very good opinion of himself. He will come 
to consider himself worthy of more protection, 
and he will end by forcing the community to 
protect him against the attacks of certain kinds 
of intellectual superiority on the part of other 
individuals. We are in no position to appre- 
ciate his good qualities, for we are so beset by 
our own necessities that we are all trying to 
get into our business a little bit of the gigantic 
and disproportionate astuteness to which he 
objects, and to play, ourselves, the part of 
Anteus among the Pygmies. 

We must now consider three questions. 
First, is the time ripe for the inauguration of 
this control over intellect ? Second, how is this 
control to be secured ? And third, what are the 
effects going to be ? 

As to the first question, while it may be ad- 
mitted that it is not always necessary to post- 
pone the trial of new good till all old evil has 
been got out of the way, yet it must be ad- 
mitted, that in this case, it is not possible to do 
much under present circumstances. 

Before we can get very far in the way of 
deciding what is unconscionable we must first 
find out how much of our present difficulties 
is due to actual fraud. For instance, before 
we can tell what wages a corporation can reason- 
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ably afford to pay its employés we must know 
how much it earns, when nothing is deducted 
for fraudulent dividends or legislative bribery. 

The first business of the populist leaders, if 
they mean to do any practical work for their 
clients, is to throw the whole power of their 
machinery into the extermination of palpable 
and recognizable fraud, either on the part of 
individuals in business or public men in office. 
There is no objection to their keeping alive in 
the minds of their followers the thought that 
there is in the future a scientific system of so- 
cial existence, or, at all events, a system bet- 
ter than the one we have now, in which the 
basis of equality will be decency of character 
rather than a certain sort of ability; but 
whatever that system shall be, it is very clear 
that, inasmuch as it must more and more en- 
trust private interests to public administration, 
honesty is then going to count even more than 
it does now, and that until we have a system 
by which fraud can be detected and punished, 
and is detected and punished, there is no use 
in devoting much time to ulterior improve- 
ments. It would be just as wise to wrangle over 
the decoration of one’s house while the foun- 
dations were continually sinking in a quicksand. 

In the methods which prevail to-day be- 
tween men of business and public or quasi- 
public concerns the work of the populist lies 
ready to his hand. 

Of course it is more attractive to plunge 
forward into the future and skip over the in- 
termediate steps, but it does not do any good. 
The ground must be levelled and the prosaic 
foundations must be laid before the beautiful 
artistic dream of the builder can go up. It is 
an undeniable fact that this country is riddled 
with fraud of all kinds. 
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Let the populist begin by seeing to it that 
there is not in any legislature, State or na- 
tional, a corruptible man. Let them next, or 
concomitantly, investigate the business meth- 
ods of financiers. They may take it for grant- 
ed that among themselves these gentlemen are 
entirely honest and accurate. Their trade re- 
quires that this should be so—they all depend 
on it, and no one of them could do business 
onany other basis. Where their methods will 
bear investigation, however, is where they 
come to deal with public officials and with 
public or corporate interests, such as railroads 
and the like. Here their morality takes a de- 
cided twist toward the exercise of arbitrary 
power. Most corporation officials will bribe 
legislators and think nothing of it. Their argu- 
ment is that here is a set of fellows blocking 
the way and waiting to be paid to stand aside. 
Pay them, then, by all means and get them 
out of the way as quickly as possible. They 
do not consider that there is anything immoral 
in this behavior on their part, and they speak 
of it openly among themselves. They would 
think themselves fools to behave in any other 
way. There is a general impression that the 
machinery for these transactions is supplied 
by political bosses, and the evidence that this 
is the case is strong enough to warrant the pop- 
ulists in making a beginning by abolishing the 
political boss. Itis very difficult for a thousand 
business men to deal separately with a hun- 
dred legislators ; but if one man can be found 
to receive and disburse the fund according to 
the wishes of the bribers, and can then deliver 
the legislation they respectively desire, the 
business is safe and simple. 

Next, the administration of failed corpora- 
tions and the reorganization companies will 
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bear careful investigation, for they offer op- 
portunities for what, in smaller operations, 
would stand out as plain fraud. Lastly, the 
administration of all corporations in which the 
participators avoid personal liability by virtue 
of their franchises from the State is a legiti- 
mate subject of investigation. 

The handling of these abuses is a populistic 
undertaking and a populistic duty, and nobody 
would have a legitimate word to say against 
the populists if they undertook to do it. It 
will not be till these and other species of fraud 
are abolished that the evils arising from what 
we now regard as honest though excessive 
keenness will stand out with sufficient clear- 
ness to make them the legitimate objects of at- 
tack. 

We now have to ask how, when we have 
got down to it, this honest though excessive 
keenness is to be controlled, and the answer 
is, that it must be controlled by laws limiting 
the power of individuals to contract freely 
with each other about certain matters or along 
certain lines. The power to limit the making 
of contracts already resides in the existing law. 
Many kinds of contract, which have come to 
be considered injurious to the community, are 
prohibited, and the only limit to the power or 
propriety of such prohibition is the good sense 
of the community in deciding what is good for 
itand what is bad. The law also takes cog- 
nizance to-day of contract that are considered 
unconscionable, and declines to enforce them. 

We come, then, over a prepared way to the 
adoption of laws by which men shall be pro- 
hibited from making contracts with one an- 
other wherein either shall get more than his 
fair share of the profits in a common enter- 
prise. This, of course, is the line of restric- 
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tion which is of most interest to the hard- 
working man. If we can define justice in this 
matter the problem of the working man who 
can get employment will be solved. If we 
consider the phrase ‘‘ his fair share’’ under our 
present conditions, we find that there is no 
criterion of the value of labor by which the 
division can be measured except the pressure 
of circumstances as they exist under the law. 
Whatever anybody agrees to take is his share ; 
and if through competition he is obliged to 
take very little, he nevertheless has no re- 
dress. But it is quite possible, if we are will- 
ing to take the consequences, to enact any 
laws we choose fixing the least amount for 
which laborers in different trades may sell 
their labor, or, to put it the other way round, 
the least amount an employer shall be allowed 
to pay for work. 

Such laws would be very acceptable to those 
who believe that under them they would be 
among the ones to get employment, and 
equally distasteful to those who felt doubtful 
on this point. We have already some exam- 
ples of this kind of legislation in the eight- 
hour law and the prohibitions of Sunday labor. 
They are laws which prevent people from en- 
tering into contracts which they would make 
if they were left to themselves; and this 
brings us to our third question as to how such 
laws work when applied to labor, the answer 
to which is that they inevitably cut both ways, 
for they not only restrict the employer, but 
they prevent some would-be employés from 
doing work which they would be willing to 
do rather than be idle. The effect of such 
laws is to make the work of the efficient more 
profitable and to increase the number of peo- 
ple who get no work at all. 
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The result will be that when the efficient 
members of society have got their laws into a 
shape satisfactory to themselves, and have de- 
fined the limits within which the working 
population may contract with each other, they 
will find that they will have upon their hands 
a constant residuum of the less efficient, with 
whom nobody will care to contract at all. 
This class will undoubtedly be larger than it 
is to-day, and it will have to be provided for 
by a tax which will be precisely equal to the 
amount of protection afforded by the law. 
There will be no pecuniary advantage so far 
as amount is concerned ; but there ought to 
be an advantage in distribution, a fairer wage 
to the efficient, and a more economical method 
of taking care of the less efficient than our 
present method of leaving him hanging about 
on the verge of starvation, keeping down the 
wages of everybody by his existence, and get- 
ting nothing out of it himself. 

As matters stand to-day, it must be con- 
fessed that everything is pretty well at loose 
ends. The man of astuteness probably gets 
too much for the quality and the man of in- 
dustry too little for his hard and regular work. 
Fraud still pays, and chance plays a larger 
part than it should in an intelligently conduct- 
ed society. Charity, or help to the unsuccess- 
ful, an element of society which is well repre- 
sented to-day, and which we need never ex- 
pect to get rid of altogether, is partly public, 
partly private, partly well advised, and partly 
sentimental and injurious. It is not too much 
to expect that the future will see these mat- 
ters reduced to better order and dealt with on 
economical and psychological principles. 

It is useless to expect that the time will ever 
come when the whole world will be laborious, 
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efficient, and comfortable, for human beings 
are born in each generation who thwart such 
an event. The most that can be expected is 
that, since men must work to live, those who 
do the work shall get shares of the living, as 
near as may be, just, while those who do not 
do the work shall be dealt with as fairly and 
as economically as possible. 

It is quite evident, if this account of the 
direction things are taking among us is cor- 
rect, that it is impossible to expect to bring 
about any sudden changes. Democracy, as it 
stands to-day, is not an artificial institution, it 
is a very organic growth. It is broad enough 
and elastic enough to keep on its feet and 
afford a modus vivendi during the trial of all 
sorts of experiments in sociology, provided 
those experiments are not made with violent 
and explosive haste. Moreover, this particu- 
lar democracy is provided with half a hundred 
legislatures, in each of which experiments may 
be tried without endangering the whole. 

As a citizen of the United States, one may 
well think it wise to keep the populists out of 
the federal government as long as possible, 
but to welcome them to power in some of the 
new Western communities and observe what 
they do with it. They have made a bad be- 
ginning, to be sure, and they have put them- 
selves back, as people who go off at half cock 
always do, but there is some truth in their 
complaint that existing institutions are irregu- 
lar, irrational, wasteful, and unjust, and with 
time and care they may do something toward 
reducing them to better order. 


Henry G. CHapman, 
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A STORY OF SKYSCRAPERS. 


When Henry Fendall came down to New 
York for the Law School a few years ago he 
was advised to enter a law office at once, inas- 
much as the courts demanded a certain num- 
ber of years in an office as a preliminary to 
admission to the bar. He looked about, and 
finally made arrangements with White, Dick & 
Steele, who were very brisk, ‘‘ driving’’ 
young men, and who did everything in their 
law cases with considerable dash and glitter. 

Their expensive law offices were located in 
the top floor of the Star Building, and the 
prospect from their windows was west and 
south over the wide expanse of river and har- 
bor. A client felt that with White, Dick & 
Steele something notable would be done. It 
would be sure to be in the papers, for one 
thing, and his business would get advertised. 
Then it sounded well to say, ‘‘ My lawyers 
tell me—White, Dick & Steele, you know.” 
There is a fashion in all things, and the law- 
yers who ‘‘ put on side,” as the saying is, are 
generally the ones in front. 

Old, white-haired, kindly ex-Judge Clover, 
had Ais opinion of these later-day lawyers. 
‘They practised law with a trumpet and 
drum,’’ as he expressed it; and the judge 
went on to say, further, ‘‘ Perhaps we’ve all 
got to come to it in New York—swell offices, 
a large force of clerks, typewriters by the 
dozen, telephones—and make the greatest dis- 
play possible all the time.”’ 

It may be said that the old ex-judge looked 
ruefully about his own dingy office in a dingy 
old building on William Street as he said it. 
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His law books were grimy and black with 
dust, his carpet was worn to a thread, his old- 
fashioned desk inky and spotted ; even the 
bundles of law papers were dust-laden, as if 
quietly burying themselves and their legal 
quarrels in the earth of a dingy past. 

The old ex-judge solemnly gazed out of his 
window at the granite walls of the monster 
Star Building, which, the year previous, had 
been erected by a wealthy insurance company. 
‘* The sun used to come in my window,” he 
mused as he turned gently in his pivot chair 
and placed his feet on the rounds of a low set- 
tee. ‘* NowI haveto use gas by four o’clock 
every day. 1 wonder where these tall build- 
ings are going to end—in the moon? Per- 
haps they will shut out the light of the moon 
some day, and we shall have our only glance 
at the stars from a ferryboat! Times are 
changed since my clients used to walk up four 
flights of stairs to consult with Clover & 
Jameson in the ‘ new’ white marble building 
on William Street. It’s harder nowadays to 
get business and harder to keep it. There are 
Bangs & Jones, their lumber business all 
gone over to White, Dick & Steele, high up 
in the high Star Building. Jones always used 
to be a good client of mine. But young 
Jones, he must go to a more fashionable at- 
torney. Bah! they'll put liveries on their 
clerks next. I don’t like the way the law has 
been turned into a business—not I. It used 
to be a profession ; it used to be something 
one was proud to—eh ?’ 

Some one had entered. 

‘*T’m from White, Dick & Steele, sir. 
Please admit service,” said a voice from the 
doorway. 

Ex-Judge Clover looked up into the face of 
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a well-dressed, guod-looking young man, neat- 
ly gloved, carrying acane. The gloves and 
cane provoked him. The young man further 
presented a card which read in neat engrav- 
ing script : 


Mr. Henry Fendall, 
with White, Dick & Steele, 
Star Building. 


‘‘ White, Dick & Steele,’ said Fendall, 
‘‘ want an extension of time in this foreclos- 
ure case. You see, our whole office force has 
been overdriven in the great Stout receiver 
matter—you’ ve heard ? Stout & Brown failed 
for nine millions—involved seventeen railroads 
and one canal. Tremendous stroke of luck 
our pulling in that matter. You see, Steele 
happened to dine with Bliven, the receiver, 
at the club, and made an extra fine salad. 
Tickled the old fellow’s palate. Bliven’s the 
judge’s brother-in-law ; so there it is. So, 
you see, we are so busy we can’t fool away our 
time over a two-thousand-five-hundred-dollar 
foreclosure suit. You catch on ?’ 

‘** But, young man—Mr. Fendall—this is 
the fourth time, on some excuse or other, I’ve 
extended your time.” 

‘* But you see how it is ?”’ 

** My client is a poor widow who needs the 
money, and must have it.’’ 

‘* Of course. But we only ask for ten days 
more—”’ 

‘** But Mrs. Garretson, formerly very well 
off, now much reduced in means—why, her 
daughter Kate has actually been obliged to 
take up typewriting—” 

‘** What ! Miss Kate Garretson ¢”’ 

“Think of it! and they used to live ina 
fine house on Madison Avenue.” 
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‘*Oh, very good. I’m sorry for them; 
but our client means to pay up principal and 
interest if you don’t press him too hard. 
Why, if Miss Kate Garretson was here now 
she’d grant it—I know she would.”’ 

There entered the old dingy office two 
ladies at the moment, one dressed in black, 
the other in a quiet brown, with a gray-and- 
silver hat and feathers. 

The ex-judge rose and bowed. 

‘‘Mrs. Garretson, a young man from 
White, Dick & Steele asks for further time 
in your foreclosure suit.” 

‘‘ Further time? It can’t be,” said the 
elder of the ladies, scarcely acknowledging 
the judge’s salute. 

Fendall and Miss Kate Garretson exchanged 
quick glances, and Kate perceptibly blushed. 
‘* Why not, mamma?’ she murmured. 

**T feel sure our client will settle this 
affair,” said Fendall bluntly and then stopped. 

Miss Garretson and her mother seated them- 
selves. 

‘*T don’t suppose you really intend to put 
in an answer to our complaint?’ asked the 

ex-judge of Fendall. 

‘Why, as to that—um—um—my firm 
must—er—er—be consulted, of course—im- 
possible for me to say ; but I thenk not.” 

‘**[ hope there will be no further delay in 
this vexatious suit,” said Mrs. Garretson, who 
was rather solemn and rather languid. ‘‘ Real- 
ly, Judge Clover, you must not permit these 
people to run over you.” She gave a signifi- 
cant glance at Kate. The latter had long 
since caught the knowledge of what firms of 

lawyers were ‘‘the correct thing,’’ as the 
office boy of Stanton & Black, her employers, 
had remarked. She gavea quick glance about 
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at the dilapidated old law office and turned up 
her aristocratic nose at the white-haired, quiet 
little ex-judge, who actually, as it appeared, 
employed no ‘‘ regular’’ typewriter and had 
no telephone in his office. Then, too, what 
odd bookeases, with glass fronts! What a 
queer thing in an office—yes, actually a stove ! 
She wondered at her mother employing such 
an old ‘* back number.”’ 

‘‘T assure you, Mrs. Garretson,”’ said Fen- 
dall, ‘‘ we are really pressed for time in our 
office. The Stout failure, you know. Attor- 
neys for the receiver, Bliven.”’ 

Kate looked interested, and a little admir- 
ingly, too, it may be added. Fendall was 
certainly very good-looking. 

‘“‘T heard Mr. Black say that we came with- 
in an ace of that entire affair,’’ she said casu- 
ally. 

‘* Your Mr. Black probably couldn’t mix 
an agreeable salad,’’ laughed the little ex- 
judge, amused. 

‘* Mr. Bliven, the receiver, is an old client 
of ours. It’s very clever in you to have 
stolen him.”’ Kate smiled sweetly. 

‘* We must live,” Fendall replied. ‘‘ And 
business is business. Make it five days, Judge 
Clover. We are sure to settle it.” 

‘* Not a day,”’ said Mrs. Garretson. 

** Will have to apply to the court, then.’’ 

** Oh, nonsense !”’ said Kate. ‘‘ Put in a 
demurrer.”’ 

“You're a little too sharp. You can’t 
withdraw that now and put in an answer in 
twenty days as you once could, or I would do 
so. Not since the Media case.’’ 

Kate grinned. She was a very pretty, 
dark, high-foreheaded girl, and she knew a 
trick or two of law practice, and had legal am- 
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bitions herself. She was a new type of girl, 
one who never seemed to have any morbid, 
disconsolate view of her ‘‘ wretched’’ posi- 
tion. Truth was, she liked it. She earned a 
good salary, helped her brothers and sisters at 
home, dressed herself, and was busy. She 
loved to be driven from morning to night, and 
Stanton & Black drove their typewriter for 
all she was worth, and regularly raised her 
salary every six months since she had been 
with them. 

Yet, five years before, Catherine Garretson 
was apparently intended for as high a social 
position as any bright, clever girl in her fash- 
ionable set. She had refused a number of 
men, who after the Garretson failure thanked 
their particular stars that she had blighted 
their existence. 

But society had never seemed very veal to 
her. She found that she preferred business, 
and she actually Joved the law. The world 
therefore, she considered, had treated her 
very well. She acknowledged it. She loved 
Nassau Street. Wall Street seemed finer than 
Fifth Avenue. She had the business ‘‘ gift.”’ 
It amazed her mother. 

Going back to her office with her mother, 
after they had given Fendall one more day 
(‘‘ if women ever come to practise law,’’ said 
Fendall afterward, ‘‘ they’ll out-Jew the 
Jews !”), Kate told her maternal parent all 
she knew of Fendall—and it was indeed a 
good deal. 

** You see, my dear mother, our firm and 
their firm are deadly rivals, and we are both 
trying to set the pace for the slower firms, so 
we both move into a higher building every 
time they put one up. We’re on the twenty- 
fourth story now, in our rival towers, each of 
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us. We have lots of business with them, and 
we're always clashing. It’s fight from the 
word go. That horrid, odious Mr. White! 
That ugly Mr. Steele! Mr. Black and Mr. 
Stanton are both fine-looking and are both 
yentlemen as we used to know them.” 

She referred to their former social plane. 

‘But this young Mr. Fendall ?’’ 

‘¢ He’s a new man, fresh from Harvard.”’ 

‘* He seemed to know you, Kate.”’ 

‘€ Semi-professionally, yes.’’ 

** Tell me.”’ 

‘‘] did him a favor once. He was very 
green, you know, just out of college, and he 
made some mistakes.’’ Kate began to laugh. 
“You see, he thought it the right thing to 
leave originals and take back the copies ; and 
in answering the calendar he had a way of 
saying, ‘ Aw—your honah—aw—the firm with 
whom I am connected—-aw—desire to have an 
adjourninent—aw,’ until every one in the 
court room laughed. Well, he made a most 
ridiculous blunder in our office—served the 
wrong papers. He was in such a flurry that 
day, and I saw it--and 1—well, I didn’t let 
our firm know anything about it—and—and— 
so he was so grateful that he took me out to 
lunch at Savarin’s. Quite nice, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Kate! Ican’t understand how a girl like 
you, brought up as you have been—”’ 

‘* My dear mamma—” 

‘** You were to have been—a lady.” There 
were signs of tears in the elder’s eyes. ‘‘ And 
now you go out alone to lunch with strange 
young men !” 

‘Oh, you cannot understand! I’ma type- 
writer, and I belong to the new order of 
things. It was considered perfectly proper in 
our office and Azs office, and I’m sure we both 
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belong to very high class offices, I assure you. 
At all events, we are high up in the world !”’ 

‘* A new code of etiquette indeed !’’ 

‘*Of course. Where we women are em- 
ployed down-town in business we cannot 
stand on our old-fashioned up-town no- 
tions.” 

*¢ What other awful things have you done, 
Kate ?’ 

‘* Well, I’ve promised to go and see Mans- 
field with him.”’ 

** Alone? The theatre ?”’ 

** No chaperon is necessary. Dol havea 
chaperon in the office? There I am with six 
men—”’ 

‘*The next thing you'll tell me is that 
you’ve decided to marry him !” 

‘* Well—I may. I’ve heard he has money, 
and I must marry money. There’s Mr. 
Black, he’s been very kind to me lately. 
Then he has a client, H. D. Sniggins, of Snig- 
gins & Co--coffee people—old and fat, but 
rich, and delightfully litigious.” 

** Delightfully litigious! Do you admire 
litigious people ?”’ 

‘* They are our grist, my dear mother. Mr. 
Sniggins offered me double wages to leave 
where [ am.” 

Kate looked down and blushed. 

** And you?” 

**In our code of etiquette it was tanta- 
mount to a proposal of marriage.” 

** And you refused, of course ?”’ 

‘* 7 have taken twenty days to give my an- 
swer—the usual time to answer, you know. 
Now, as Mrs. Sniggins there would be no fur- 
ther ‘ little bills.’ 1 can manage that dear fat 
old thing—’’ 

** Kate !”” 
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** And you and the children would live on 
Madison Avenue again, dear.’’ 

The tears glistened in both the women’s 
eyes. They stood just under the spire of old 
Trinity at the corner of Wall Street. 

‘* Now, Kate, whatever your new code is, 
it’s a sacrifice, and I won’t have it,’’ said her 
mother firmly. 

*“No, nor I,”’ said Kate softly, looking 
across Trinity churchyard. 

‘* Marriage without love,” began the elder 
lady as they walked slowly up Broadway. 

*‘Ts what it ought to be, but won’t. Mr. 
Fendall has bought the tickets for the thea- 
tre.”’ 

‘* Why, he seemed so very distant in Judge 
Clover’s office.”’ 

‘* That’s his way. You notice I did not in- 
troduce you. He wouldn’t have liked it. 
When he gets good and ready he’ll call at the 
house and meet you. He has ridiculous preju- 
dices against mothers. I don’t intend tocram 
you down his throat.” 

They reached the Rector Street Station, 
and Kate saw her mother in the train and 
hurried back to the office. 

‘Heavens! I’ve been away over my 
hour,’’ she cried dismayed as she resumed her 
seat and clicked away at a Complaint. 


A moment later there was a call at the tele- 
phone and she answered it. The office boy 
grinned as he heard her say into the ’phone : 

‘* She’s just as sweet and good as she looks, 
Harry.” 

‘** Old-fashioned of course; so are you ; 
you’re both alike, though you’re learning 
fast.”’ 

** Yes, I can count on her all right.”’ 
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‘*She won’t object. Tl arrange that. 
Then, I’ll need all that mortgage money for 
my trousseau.”’ 

‘¢ That’s right. Principal and interest by 
next Saturday, sure. I knew you'd fix it.”’ 

“¢ What really ?’ 

‘* Now, Harry, you always told me you 
were poor, And you deceived me! I don't 
like it one bit !”’ 

‘* The Riviera! How heavenly !”’ 

‘* Oh, Harry !” 

‘* At five-thirty. I’ll send a short note to 
Mr. Sniggins. Yes, we’ll walk up-town to- 
gether.”’ 

‘* Tiffany’s? Oh, Harry !’’ 

‘* Five-thirty. Now good-by. I’m busy.” 

‘* Hush! Im afraid some one will hear.” 

Then Kate resumed her seat and her type- 
writer clicked away merrily again. She rat- 


tled off a curt note to Mr. Sniggins and an- ‘ 
other to her ‘‘ bosses,’’ if truth may be told, : 


the happiest a typewriter ever has to write : 


Messrs. Stanton & Black. 


GentLeMenN: At the end of this week I 
shall be obliged to leave your employ. I ex- 
pect to be married to Mr. Henry Fendall, and 
take this means of announcing the fact. 

Respectfully yours, 


rok 


CATHERINE W. GARRETSON. 


Then she gazed out of the window over the 
top of Trinity spire on to the Orange Moun- . 
tains, which lay a purple rim and setting to the 
western sky. 

‘*I guess I’d better come down to earth 
again,” she said, and resumed her typing, at 
which she was an expert. 





| 
JANE SYLVESTER. i 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.-—-What makes the present system 
of telephonic communication expensive is the 
large staff of employés—switchers, ‘‘ hello- 
girls,’ and attendants. The new Apostoloff 
automatic telephone is an invention whereby 
any one can, without the assistance of a ‘‘ cen- 
tral,’’ put himself directly in communication 
with any other of as many as ten thousand 
subscribers. The invention is claimed to be 
easily applicable to modern telephone systems, 
and does away with central offices, also—a 
very desirable thing—secures absolute secrecy 


in transmission. 
* 


Mr. Cartes B. Davis, a chemist of New 
York City, claims to have solved the diffi- 
culty of transmitting pictures through a wire 
by electricity. The ends of bunched wires in 
transmitter and receiver are coated with selen- 
ium, a substance exceedingly sensitive to vari- 
ations of light, which, when in an electric cir- 
cuit, transmits a current proportionate in 
strength to the amount of light falling on it. 
At the receiver a copper plate is pressed over 
the ends of the selenium-coated wires, and a 
print is obtained on a sheet of paper coated 
with phenol-phthalen, glycerine, and alcohol. 

Messrs. Amstutz, of Cleveland, and F. M. 
Close, of Oakland, Cal., also claim to have 
transmitted pictures by wire. 

Undoubtedly the day is not far off when 
one will enter a cabinet and ring up the dis- 
tant friend and talk with him face to face. 

A 

THE STARTLING announcement of the trans- 

mutation of silver into gold, by one Dr. 8. H. 
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Emmens, of New York, appeared in the Press, 
Sun and Journal. The claim is:that silver has 
been by physical means split up into its ‘‘ ulti- 
mate’’ state of atomic division, and the atoms 
then regrouped so as to form a substance of 
new properties. The annihilation of 25 per 
cent of the silver is not explained. 
* * 
* 

THE NUMEROUS attempts at aérial navigation 
have so far amounted to little. Like the 
bicycle, a flying machine will ‘‘ arrive’? when 
various parts are discovered, one by one— 
light and strong material for frame, great 
power of wings in lightest shape and weight, 
great power of ascension and descent, an en- 
gine of sufficient force. The flight of birds 
is hardly to be imitated, but rather some new 
secret discovered. 

Mr. C. H. Lamson, a Portland jeweller, 
has shown this year (August 20th) the possi- 
bility of making kites that will lift great 
weights. He lifted 150 pounds, a man’s 
weight, to a height of 600 feet. Professor 
Octave Chanute imitated Herr Lilienthal (who 
perished August 11th near Berlin, in an acci- 
dent while attempting flight in a machine 
modelled on birds’ wings) in his attempts at 
flight on Lake Michigan’s shore. Dr. Wol- 
fert, at Berlin, propelled a balloon-shaped 
gas-bag against the wind and in all directions. 
Mr. J. OC. Ryder, of Staten Island, applies 
the power of the bicycle to his flying machine. 

But none of these inventors have made a 
success of it. 

* » * 
Tue Bazin Rotter Sup is the newest at- 


tempt at shipbuilding, the idea being to roll : 


over the level surface of the sea as a wagon, 
or as a road-roller goes over a road. The 
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demonstration of the new method is not yet 
satisfactory. It is possible, however, in fifty 
years, that we shall go to Europe on rollers, 
and sea-sickness will be a thing of the past. 
* * 
* 

Tue Puonenposcore is an instrument in- 
vented by two Italian savants, Messrs. Bazzi 
and Bianchi, for the purpose of exploring by 
sound the regions of the lungs and heart. It 
is described as being to the stethoscope what 
a powerful lens is to the eye, and it is pre- 
dicted that it will make a revolution in pathol- 
ogy. 

* ¥ 
* 

Tue Bicycxe is no new thing, says M. Tis- 
sandier in Za Mature. ‘‘ Ozanam mentions 
a mechanical vehicle worked by a servant 
from behind.”” In 1796 M. De Sivrae de- 
vised a wooden bicycle called the Célerifére, 
or carry-fast. In 1818 M. De Sauerbron 
made the Celerifére by making the front 
wheel arudder. Baron Drais, in 1840, made 
a bicycle which he called the Draisienne. 
But all these machines were, after all, merely 
contrivances to aid walking, and were pro- 
pelled by kicking. 


* * 
* 


The Yale Scientific Monthly is a very 
worthy production of the Senior Class of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. It is one of the 
first college scientific magazines to be ade- 
quately illustrated. A very interesting article 
on ‘* Terra Cotta,’? by W. F. Jelke, appeared 
in the December number. 





Athletics.—The college world was informed 
some weeks ago that Harvard and Yale were 
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about to come together and join hands once 
more in peace and concord in‘all branches of 
sport. Then diplomacy got in its work in 
spite of Mr. Lehman, of Oxford, and to-day 
they are wide apart. 

The trouble arises from the fact that Har- 
vard must row Cornell, and Yale doesn’t want 
to be in the general regatta at Poughkeepsie, 
and Harvard can’t find a convenient date to 
meet Yale. 


* * 
¥ 


Tuer Bacuetor suggests that a race between 
Harvard, Yale, and Cornell would be worth 
going far to see. Columbia has decided to 
omit rowing this year. Why not have the 
yace in the New Thames Regatta which, at 
our suggestion, the New London people are 
getting up? And if Penn. wants to send a 
crew, have them in by all means. 

% * 
* 

CorNELL HAVING the four-mile record de- 
serves a showing with Harvard and Yale this 
year. Weare not quite so sure about Penn. 
Harvard should urge Yale to enter this gen- 
eral race. Come, Yale, don’t let the fact of 
your old antipathies be a present obstacle to 
some splendid sport next June. 


* * 
*% 


Toe New Lonvon City Council are at 
work, and are thoroughly in earnest about 
their Thames Henley Regatta. Circulais 
have been sent to all the colleges. Any kind 
of a college crew may enter at New London. 
Boating talent that does not get on a’ Varsity 
crew, for some reason, should show itself here. 
We shall do all in our power to make this 
New London Regatta a success. 








ants aceasta 
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CoLuMBIA wirHouT a crew? It sounds on 
the face of it preposterous. Columbia has 
won laurels enough in the past, and not two 
years ago led the eights at Poughkeepsie. 
She has won at Henley. She won in the old 
days at Saratoga. The blue and white has 
always been near the leaders at the finish, but 
last year something got into the crew, and it 
made a bad fizzle of the Poughkeepsie race. 
Let this not dishearten the honest boys of 
Columbia ! 

% * 
* 

THERE Is no doubt about Harvard this year 
of our Lord 1897. She is going to be heard 
from on the water. Mr. Lehman has set 
them going, and enthusiasm is strong, and 
hard work is already being done. We hope 
and trust that Harvard won’t work her men 
too hard, and that there will be plenty of 
**life’’ in the boat next summer. That there 
will be skill and to spare, we have no doubt. 


* * 
* 


In tHE Harvard Crimson appear such no- 
tices as this, ‘‘ Squad be at Carey Building 
dressed to exercise at 4.40 this afternoon.” 
‘‘The graduate department are urged to send 
in their names as soon as possible.’’ The crew 
rows at present Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday. Monday and Friday some light 
form of exercise, such as skating, is taken. 
Messrs. Peabody, Storrow, and Mumford are 
doing the coaching. The regular make-up 
of the crew is: Stroke, Bull; 7, Goodrich ; 
6, Moulton; 5, Perkins; °98, 4, Sprague ; 
8, Hollister ; 2, Thomson ; bow, Boardman. 


x, * 
x 


Harvarp wants to row Cornell separately, 
with a view of inducing Yale to enter also. 
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This being so, Harvard is not likely to enter 
the ‘* quadrangular race.”’ 

A triangular race of Harvard, Yale, and 
Jornell is what is not unlikely to eventuate. 
This is what the general public wants, but 
colleges latterly are not catering to the general 
public. 

* * 
* 

In Fact, the Council of the University 
Athletic Club of New York, which has charge 
of the annual Yale-Princeton football game, 
met January 14, and decided that the holding 
of the game in New York was injurious to 
amateur sport, and advised that the games be 
held alternately at New Haven and Princeton. 

That gentlemen should not play for gate 
money at all will be the next proposition. 
But the gate money is very useful in keeping 
down the expenses to the body of students of 
their teams. 

To the Bacwetor it is ail a question of 
growth and numbers. In old days a college 
game in New York was not as it is now, a 
national event. But to-day the crowd is too 
big, the excitement too great, the whole affair 
too notorious. We are glad the colleges are 
growing more sensible of this, and that hence- 
forth the great games will be played at home. 


* * 
% 


CornELL witt row Harvard as Harvard 
wishes, either separately, with Yale, or with 
Columbia and Penn. 

Cornell always showed willingness to row— 
anybody, anyhow. There is a certain plucky 
air of sport about this Ithacan university 
which we must admire. 


% * 
* 


Tue Yate hockey team was not quite up 


DR 
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to the New York Athletic Club’s at the fash- 
ionable St. Nicholas Rink January 14th, but 
the game was worth seeing. What a bril- 
liant, dashing sport it is! We are glad that 
skating—genuine ice skating has come in again. 
These patent rinks are doing a great deal for 
the winter health of our young people. 


* % 
* 


Ovr nores on football last month have 
called forth many letters. We feel that we 
were right in saying that football is too rough 
for men weighing over 160 pounds. Even 
with men under this weight it would be dan- 
gerous, unless leather armor of some sort were 
regularly used. 

“ * 

JOLUMBIA MusT have a’ Varsity crew, even 
if she has to run in debt for it. The objec- 
tion is that with a debt of $3300 hanging over 
them, and about as much more to raise for a 
new crew, it would be foolish to try and sup- 
port a crew. 

We say to this that in one week Columbia 
ought to raise the necessary money, perhaps 
even in less time than this. She has loyal 
and wealthy alumni to whom she may look. 

Columbia does not play football or baseball, 
hence has no gate money to depend upon as 
have the larger colleges. 

But she has always had a crew on the water, 
and she has had a great share of success. By 
all means raise the money, Columbians ! 

* * 
* ; 

THE wintER boating season finds things in 
a muddle. Cornell and Harvard and Yale 
may race. Penn. and Columbia and Cornell 
may race. At present writing the former 
trio look almost certain not to race. 
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Yale may pull out at any time, and go 
over to England again. 

Looking at Yale’s interests, merely, we 
think she would have a good chance to win in 
1897. A Henley victory would be a good 
thing for American rowing just now. 

* * 
* 


Tue Tuoames Reearra Commirree should 
try to get an English crew over for their re- 
gatta at New London. 

* One good English crew at New London 
would draw all the college crews like a mag- 
net. 

One reason why we suggested an American 
Henley was to get rid of this everlasting 
‘* diplomacy’’ of the larger colleges. We be- 
lieve in an annual regatta where any good 
amateur crews can enter. 


* * 
* 


WueEn such men as Julian W. Curtiss, 
Yale, ’°79 ; Tracey H. Harris, Princeton, ’86 ; 
H. S. Van Duser, Harvard, ’75 ; O. G. Jen- 
nings, Yale, °87; C. Ledyard Blair, Prince- 
ton, °90; Guy. Richards, Columbia, ’87 ; 
Charles S. Mathewson, Dartmouth, ’82 ; W. 
W. Skiddy, Yale, 65, report against a Yale- 
Princeton game in New York, they know 
what they are talking about. 

Their report, after going into the details of 
the ticket evil, showing how strong is the 
temptation to students to dispose of their 
tickets at a profit, goes on to say that the most 
available athletic ground in or around New 
York is Manhattan Field, but that the con- 
struction and arrangement of the stand make 
even that undesirable as a football ground. 

The committee reported : 

‘*In addition to the facts we have men- 
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tioned, we are firmly convinced that the play- 
ing of the annual foctball game in New York 
is injurious to the good name of colleges. 

‘* The game is apparently considered a pub- 
lie spectacle, and it seems to be considered by 
many in New York no longer a contest among 
college students, but as a public exhibition, 
offered to obtain large gate receipts, and this 
is injurious to the best interests of true ama- 
teur sport. We are all too well acquainted 
with the objections that have been raised 
against the large sums of money received 
from the sale of tickets to football games in 
this city, and they need not be enumerated. 

‘‘The excitement that is created in this 
city over the game leads the morning press to 
publish sensational articles in regard to hap- 
penings attributed to students at places of 
amusement the evening after the game. Our 
own experience convinces us that the accounts 
are greatly exaggerated, and but few college 
students take part in the proceedings report- 
ed, but the fact of the necessity that extra 
police be placed on duty in the streets and in 
places of amusement on the evening after the 
annual football game between Yale and Prince- 
ton is a sufficient cause for persons interested 
in our colleges and higher education to urge 
the giving up of the annual game in New 
York, and to urge the colleges to hold their 
athletic contest on college grounds and not 
elsewhere.” 


* % 
* 


Princeton sHovtp stand a good show of 
winning the intercollegiate athletics this year. 
Her field and track team will be better than 
ever. There are several promising new men 
who will make their athletic début. Walter 
Chrubie will be Princeton’s trainer, and he 
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expects to develop some good material. 
Charlie Kilpatrick and Cregan, the two New 
York Athletic Club cracks, have entered 
Princeton, and will add greatly in the point- 
making in the intercollegiate contest. Other 
athletes who will wear the orange and black 
this year are Lane, °97, who can cover the 
100-yard dash in 10 flat. He will be the 
mainstay in the sprints. Jones is another 
who may startle many persons. It takes him 
524 seconds to go a quarter under ordinary 
circumstances, while he clears the low hurdles 
in 264 seconds. Colfelt, who is credited with 
going a quarter inside of 50 seconds, will give 
his attention to the middle distance runs. 
Palmer, who entered Princeton this year 
from lowa, is a good half-miler, and is looked 
upon to back up Kilpatrick in this distance. 
The field team is not as promising as the track 
team, but is worthy of a little watching. Car- 
roll, who has cleared the high jump when the 
bar was at 5 feet 10 inches, and Bottger, the 
broad jumper, with a record of 21 feet 8 
inches, are the Tiger’s best representatives in 
these events, while the weight events will be 
taken care of by Garrett. 


* * 
* 


Harvarp AND YALE cannot agree as to their 
boat race, and so, it is said, there will be no 
baseball or other athletic contest between the 
two leading universities. 

Who is to blame? It is hard tosay. The 
Harvard faculty influence is rather against re- 
uniting with Yale, and the Yale graduate feel- 
ing is not especially friendly to Harvard. 
The undergraduates of both institutions would 
like to renew the time-honored warfare. 

The trouble with Harvard seems to be that 
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she never knows exactly what she wants, and 
never has any decisive and authoritative head. 
It is difficult to negotiate with her. 

The trouble with Yale is she knows what 
she wants, but she wants too much. 

Harvard is too subtle, too devious. Yale 
is too pushing, too business-like. It is a case 
of cat and bull-dog. 

* * 
* 

Bur rr apparently makes no difference to 
Yale whether they have a race on in June or 
not. The ’Varsity crew began training Jan- 
uary 20th. 

The regular ’Varsity men now in college— 
Langford, Simpson, and Rodgers—will not 
join Captain Bailey’s squad for a few days, 

The following men reported : Baker, Slo- 
eovitch, Wright, Weir, Griswold, Hewitt, 
Whitehouse, Parkhurst, Patterson, Cadwal- 
lader, March, Whitney, Campbell, Miller, 
Mills, Judd, Rogers, MeGlauchlin, and Cram. 





College Notes.—At last the great Fayer- 
weather will case is decided. The Sun says 
(January 19th) the Court of Appeals has de- 
cided the Fayerweather will contest, involv- 
ing the distribution of $3,000,000 among edu- 
cational institutions all over the country. 
The Court’s decision in the case, which was 
entitled Amherst College and others, respon- 
dents, versus The Executors of the Will, ap- 
pellants, is: ‘‘ Judgment affirmed with costs 
to all parties appearing by separate attorneys, 
payable out of the estate.”’ 

Judge Vann wrote the prevailing opinion, 
in which all the Judges but Chief Judge An- 
drews agreed. Judge Andrews wrote an opin- 
ion for reversal. 
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In deciding the Fayerweather will case the 
Court of Appeals held in substance that Mr. 
Fayerweather intended that his residuary es- 
tate, now amounting to about $3,000,000, 
should go to the twenty colleges named in the 
ninth article of his will; that he would not 
have made the gift to the residuary legatees 
had he not been assured by them or in their 
behalf that they would thus dispose of their 
legacies ; that hence they were under an 
equitable obligation so to dispose of it ; that 
they had no right to disappoint his belief, 
based on their promises, which thus induced 
him to make his will, by disposing of the 
property through a deed of gift to eleven hos- 
pitals and twenty-one colleges, of which only 
tive of the former and six of the latter were 
named in the will; that no one can take ad- 
vantage of the act of 1860, which prohibits 
any person having a husband, wife, child, or 
parent from devising or bequeathing more 
than one half of his or her estate to charita- 
ble, benevolent, or literary institutions, except 
the widow or next of kin, who by their re- 
leases, which do not operate as transfers, 
waive and abandon all the rights they might 
have derived from that statute ; that all ob- 
stacles to the enforcement of the secret trast 
being removed, it bound the residuary legatees 
and compelled them to keep their promise to 
the testator and turn over the residuary estate 
to the twenty colleges mentioned in the ninth 
article of the will. 

Chief Judge Andrews, who dissented from 
the prevailing opinion, holds that the releases 
were intended as transfers to the residuary 
legatees, who thus became entitled to the 
residuary estate. 

The effect of the decision is to distribute 
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$3,000,000 among the following colleges, in 
equal proportions : Amherst, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Yale, Columbia, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, Maryville, Marietta, Adel- 
bert, Wabash, Park, the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, the Universities of Rochester, Cornell, 
Virginia, and Hampton, and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Daniel B. Fayerweather was a well-known 
and wealthy leather merchant of New York 
City. He died on November 15th, 1890, 
leaving a fortune of $5,000,000 to various 
colleges throughout the country and many 
benevolent institutions. Mr. Fayerweather 
left a widow and three nieces, but no children. 
His nieces are Mrs. Mary W. Achter, Emma 
S. Fayerweather, and Mrs. Lucy J. Beardsley. 

There was left to the widow, by terms of 
the will, $10,000 in cash, the family home at 
145 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
with $100,000, and an annuity of $15,000 in 
lieu of her dower rights. 

Mr. Fayerweather always lived modestly 
during his lifetime, considering his means, 
and his yearly expenses never exceeded thie 
annuity which he provided for his widow. 
Mrs. Beardsley received $100,000, and the 
other nieces got $20,000 each. 

The eighth paragraph of the will gave 
$25,000 each to the Presbyterian and St. 
Luke’s hospitals and the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Infirmary of New York City, and $10,000 
each to the Woman’s and Mount Sinai hos- 
pitals in New York City. 

Of the remaining $4,500,000 about half 
was left to twenty colleges and universities 
and to the residuary legatees. 

Under the ninth paragraph of the will be- 
quests to twenty colleges, aggregating $2, 100, - 
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000, were made. Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me.; Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H.; Williams College, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass.; Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y.; University of Rochester, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Lower Oxford, Pa.; Virginia Uni- 
versity, Charlotteville, Va.; Hampton Uni- 
versity, Hampton, Va., and Maryville Col- 
lege, Maryville, Tenn., $100,000 each ; Yale 
College, $300,000 ; Columbia College, New 
York City, $200,000; Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City ; Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa.; Marietta College, Marietta, 
O.; Adelbert College, Cleveland ; Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., and Park Col- 
lege, Parkersville, Mo., $50,000 each, and 
Cornell University, $200,000. All of the be- 
quests in the eighth and ninth articles have 
been paid. 

By the tenth article of the will, as originally 
constructed, Mr. Fayerweather directed that 
the residue of the estate, amounting to $2,500,- 
000, be held in trust, and be divided equally 
among the twenty colleges mentioned in the 
ninth paragraph of the will. The original 
will was dated October 6th, 1884, but by 
codicils made as late as November 15th, 1890, 
the day of Mr. Fayerweather’s death, the 
tenth article of the will giving the $2,500,000 
residue of the estate to the twenty colleges 
named in the ninth paragraph was revoked, 
and this residue was devised aud bequeathed 
to ‘‘ Justus L. Bulkeley, Thomas G. Ritch, 
and Henry B. Vaughan, to them and their 
heirs forever.”’ 

Proceedings were begun to prubate the 
will, but the widow and three nieces objected 
on the ground that the will and codicils were 
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procured by undue influence and fraud, and 
that the testator was of unsound mind. 

Pending the probate of the will the three 
residuary legatees made it apparent that they 
did not intend to retain any of the $2,500,000 
for themselves. They increased the annuity 
of Mrs. Fayerweather from $15,000 to $25,- 
000, and gave her an additional $225,000, in 
cash. Mrs. Beardsley got $100,000, and the 
two other nieces had their bequests increased 
from $20,000 to $62,500. The widow and 
nieces then withdrew their contentions, con- 
senting to the probation of the will, and stipu- 
lated with the residuary legatees to execute a 
general release from further benefits under 
the will. This release to the residuary lega- 
tees was formally made by the heirs and the 
will was probated. 

The residuary legatees by a deed of gift dis- 
tributed the remainder of the estate, amount- 
ing to about $2,150,000, among thirty-four 
colleges and charitable institutions. 

Thirteen of the twenty colleges mentioned 
in Article 9 were ignored, and the trustees of 
Dartmouth, Amherst, Hamilton, and Williams 
colleges, and of the University of Rochester 
brought this suit to establish a trust as to the 
residuary estate in the residuary legatees of 
the will and codicils for the benefit of the 
twenty colleges mentioned in Article 9 of the 
will, contesting the legality of the deed of 
gift to the numerous other institutions. 
Their contention was sustained by Justice 
Truax in Supreme Court, General Term, and 
lastly by the Court of Appeals. 


% * 
* 


Tue Bacuetor is grieved to say that of the 
stories by undergraduates sent us for our Fic- 
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tion Prize Contest not one was deserving of 
publication. This was our second offer, and 
we shall now be obliged to give it up. A 
great many of our friends said that by moving 
the date to January 1st we would obtain a 
greater variety and better lot of stories. The 
truth is, that in June and January, summer 
and winter, the stories sent in ranged equally 
low in literary excellence. 

Yet we read now and then in college papers 
an excellent story, but rarely about college 
life, it is true—rarely about life the student 
lives. 

* * 
* 

CoLLEGE DEBATING is apparently, with chess, 
the midwinter college sport. Harvard won 
in the New York Chess Tournament, and the 
great intercollegiate debates have not yet 
transpired. The question which agitates all 
concerned is, How far is faculty coaching per- 
missible? We understand that up to this 
time the professors have readily been the 
aiders and abettors of student debaters. Coach- 
ing was deemed fair. Any thoughts or facts 
contributed by a professor were used ad libi- 
tum by the student. 

It seems to us that the debates ought to be 
the result of the student’s own individual 
work unsuggested by the faculty. 

But the trouble is how can you maintain 
such a rule? In athletics a student depends 
on himself, in debating or in a literary com- 
petition he depends on others, ew necessitate, 
by reading books or by getting ‘‘ points.”’ 

On the whole, we would advise debaters to 
be gentlemen in debate, and to rely on them- 
selves as far as possible. A suggestion here 
or there by a learned professor ought not to 
be made too much of, but the professor must 
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not go too far or do all the work for the de- 
bater. 


* * 
* 


Tue Scuoot Boarp of New York, a most 
important function, more really important for 
good morals and good citizenship than a 
dozen boards of aldermen, contains at the 
present time a number of college men of re- 
pute. Charles B. Hubbell, of Williams, has 
lately been elected President of the Board. 
Mr. Hubbell is also a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Bacnretor. Dr. E. H. Peaslee, 
of Yale, °72; N. A. Prentiss, Harvard, ’61 ; 
W. H. Hurlbut, Yale, ’61 ; Jacob W. Mack, 
University of Jena; W. H. Greenough, Har- 
vard, °63; John E. Eustis, Wesleyan, ’74 ; 
E. Ellery Anderson, Harvard, 58; H. W. 
Taft, Yale, 81; John W. Agar, George- 
town, ’76; Alexander W. Ketchum, College 
of the City of New York; H. A. Rogers, 
and Hugh Kelly, City College of New York 
—these are the college men on the Board. 


* * 
* 


THE PROFOUND seriousness with which ath- 
letics are taken at Yale is shown in the con- 
demnation of a team of football-players using 
the name of Yale in a Southern trip during 
the Christmas holidays. They were Yale 
students, and they did not pretend to call 
themselves the ’ Varsity team. We can see no 
harm in their amusing themselves in playing 
football as they pleased, with whom they 
pleased. But though they succeeded very 
well, they were mercilessly pounced upon by 
Harper’s Weekly and the Yale News, as if 
they had been out on an expedition for the 
avowed purpose of slinging mud at their Alma 
Mater ! 
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Pray, why not a little sport among students 
who are not on ‘‘ teams’? and do not reach 
the ’ Varsity ? 


* 
* 


Mr. Joun I. Bratr’s new dormitory at 
Princeton is to be 800 feet long and only two 
stories high, and to be modelled on Magdalen 
College, Oxford. (There is, by the way, a 
Magdalen College at Cambridge not less fa- 
mous and beautiful than the former.) Criti- 
cism has been passed on the new building as 
being too low and built about an inner court. 
If a campus is large enough, two-story build- 
ings are, it would seem to us, preferable to 
four stories. We are not in favor of the 
New York style of architecture—towers of 
fifty stories. 


* * 
* 


Ma@paLten OotitecE (Oxon) gateway is 
probably the model of the Phelps gateway at 
Yale; but the latter, with all its laudable and 
ambitious efforts, only succeeds in looking 
like an apartment-house in upper Broadway. 


* * 
* 


Tue Trusrers or Cotumsta have presented 
the institution with a gymnasium, the plans 
of which appear in the current Spectator. It 
will cost the sum of $500,000. 


% * 
* 


New Haven Crry is desirous of taxing 
some $400,000 worth of Yale’s real estate, and 
Yale emphatically protests. The justice of 
taxing an educational institution in any event 
may be questioned. 

Does Yale benefit or injure the business in- 
terests and the real estate values of New 
Haven ? 

We remember riding to New Haven a few 
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years ago just in front of two citizens of New 
Haven, one of whom all the way up talked 
about the injury Yale did to New Haven’s 
business interests. He was a plain, thrifty 
citizen, a hard-headed, economical Connecti- 
cut Yankee, evidently a storekeeper. We 
were surprised to hear his expressions of re- 
gret that the college was located where it was. 
His theory was that Yale was a damper on 
enterprise, a serions menace to New Haven’s 
growth, ete. 

We admit that it would be better for Yale 
and better for New Haven if the college 
buildings were removed to that splendid site 
on Prospect street contemplated at one time 
(1872), a plateau which would have most ad- 
mirably set off the beautiful Vanderbilt Hall. 

But Yale is in New Haven’s midst to stay, 
and the question of taxation must now be set- 
tled for alltime. We hope that the Connecti- 
cut Legislature will, in case this suit is decided 
against Yale, pass a law relieving the institu- 
tion from paying all taxes. Otherwise some 
city—Springfield, for example—will make a 
bid for the college, and if they offer enough 
Connecticut will lose the one great shining 
light of its history. New York is forced to 
lose the presence of many of its ‘‘ choicest’’ 
millionaries by reason of its taxation. Let 
Connecticut beware ! 


Music and Drama.—Why Allan Dale or 
any other playgoer should not enjoy Mr. 
Hackett and Miss Mannering in ‘‘ The Late 
Mr. Castello” we cannot understand. The 
play is a very amusing one, the dialogue lively 
and bright. It is just farcical enough, and is 
splendidly acted. Mr. Hackett is surely 
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booked for a long run as a favorite in New 
York if he will repress himself just a little, 
and not wave his long arms quite so much. 
But he is usually excellent, and his stunning 
personal appearance—we love to see a tall 
man on the stage now and then—is greatly in 
his favor. . 
* ” * 

Joun Hare—see him for delicacy and fin- 
ish. How easy it seems to do the business he 
does, yet he is one of the most thoughtful 
students on the stage. His Eccles is very 
effective, not only because of his wonderful 
make-up, but because Hare’s identity seems 
to be completely lost. 

* s * 

Aveustin Daty is pushing the work on 
‘© A King and a Few Dukes,’* and an early 
production is looked for. It was originally 
intended that James Lewis should play the 
part of the Aeng. Now Edwin Stevens is 
booked to have the part. Charles Richman 
is to be the hero, Stephen Stern ; Herbert 
Gresham, the Duke of Tawil ; Sydney Her- 
bert, the Duke of Baber, and Miss Rehan, 
the Princess Sylvia. 

* * 

Henry Miter, in ‘‘ Heartsease,” at the 
Garden Theatre, is becoming the idol of the 
matinée girl. He was called on for a speech 
last week, and began, ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,’’ then he looked around the house and 
said, ‘‘ I should say ladies.” There was not 
a single man in the house. 

* s * 

‘*Tue Girt From Paris,” at the Herald 
Square Theatre, is funny and bright, and is 
well worth seeing. It hardly needs clock 
souvenirs to keep it going. 
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E. M. anp Josep Hotvanp, in ** A Social 
Highwayman,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
are old favorites, and deserve the success they 
are having. 

* * 
* 

Once mMorE Auguste Van Biene delighted a 
New York audience with the wonderful mel- 
ody drawn from the strings of his ’cello. The 
actor-musician began an engagement at Ham- 
merstein’s Olympia with the first section of 
his professional title dropped for the nonce. 
He figured simply as a musician, and as such 
he was more than enjoyed by the large as- 
semblage of auditors. With nothing but his 
’cello to occupy his mind he threw his whole 
soul into his work, and the result was a har- 
monious rendition quite enchanting in its way. 
He was enthusiastically encored in his several 
selections, and his success at Olympia may be 
said to have overshadowed his American The- 
atreexperience. The rest of the bill at Olym- 
pia was made up of pleasing vaudeville selec- 
tions. Minnie Renwood appeared in the 
** Silly Dinner” sketch clad in Zrilby cos- 
tume, but without the famous placards of the 
original banquet. She did little more than 
dance about the guests and act as boisterously 
as possible. 


* % 
* 


Hoyt’s ‘‘ A Contented Woman’’ is a dis- 

tinet success, and is having a long run. 
* * 

Orero WILL never go in New York. She 
failed before and will fail again. Why ? 
Because she is too artificial She has not 
Carmencita’s natural grace, and not a farthing 
of Yvette Guilbert’s genius. Oterois simply 
a pretty, voluptuous woman—with a load of 
diamonds. 
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Yvetre Gui.sert is undoubtedly a woman 
of real genius. We saw her at the New York 
Athletic Club vaudeville performance the 
other night, and she was not dressed to look 
as well as we have seen her at Koster & Bial’s. 
In fact, at the club she looked quite plain, 
unattractive. 

She cannot sing very well, but she has a 
wonderful clarity of expression, both in voice 
and in facial expression. It is this has made 
her famous. Her enunciation can be thor- 
oughly well understood. So many good 
singers sing ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee,’’ for 
example, like ‘‘ Ma ca-ty-tis-a-tha,” or some 
equally unintelligible jargon. Every music 
hall favorite looks well to the enunciation, 
and if the song’s points are good makes a hit. 

* * 

Lizuran Rossetti, in ‘f An American Beanu- 
ty,’’ will give each of her admirers a souvenir 
February 1st. She has made a great hit in 
this play. e 

* 

THE opEeRA, with Madame Sapio in place of 
Melba—the only Melba—has been rather tame 
the last week. M. Salignac sang well, al- 
though he seems ill at ease on the stage. 
Campanari made quite a hit as A/fio in ‘‘ Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.”’ 

By the bye, is it not time to cease playing 
the music of the latter on every orchestral 
programme? Mascagni’s new “ Iris” should 


be waited for in sélence. 
* * 


THE LARGE feathered hat has again brought 
down legislation on itself in Bridgeport, Conn. 
It is proposed to make it a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment, or both for 
one offence. 
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We would add, to be followed by hanging, 
drawing, and quartering on the second offence, 
and burning alive on the third. Why ladies 
do not take their huge hats off at once on en- 
tering a theatre is a mystery. They are cer- 
tainly no gentlemen ! 


* * 
* 


The World is conducting an amusing bal- 
lot for the ‘‘ Queen of the American Stage.”’ 
Here is the list so far. Note where Ada 
Rehan stands—by far the legitimate ‘‘ queen’”’ 
by right of popularity and desert. Miss Bing- 
ham is certainly popular, and it looks as if 
she was going to win. 

Meanwhile, what an excellent way of ad- 
vertising these popular actresses! Nowadays 
advertising must be done in every possible 
way, by every possible scheme. An advance 
agent recently advertised his company’s ap- 
proaching engagement by slowly undressing 
in a stage box before the audience, and dis- 
playing the name of his show in glaring white 
letters on his red sweater! Here is the list 
of actresses : 


Amelia Bingham....1,207 Della Fox............ 38 
RUMRIIIRS sa 5) <0 450 489 Maud Nugent........ 38 
Cora Tanner........ 227 Amy Busby.......... 34 
Ethel Mason........ 210 Annie Irish.......... 31 
Maude Winter...... 142 Lizzie B. Raymond... 29 
Carlotta Gilman..... 186 Julia Marlowe Tabor. 28 
Sadie Martinot...... 139 Fannie Davenport.... 28 
Dorothy Usner...... 126 Caroline Miskel Hoyt. 19 
Lillian Russell....... 96 Edna W. Hopper..... 18 
Vieta Alen. ........ 95 Anne L. Lawrence. .. 16 
Lottie Gilson........ 91 Fanny Herring....... 14 
é Daisy A. Ward...... 91 Maggie Cline........ 13 
Maud Adams... .... 82 Virginia Earle. ..... 12 
Florence French..... 66 Modjeska....... .... 11 
: Ada Rehan.......... 62 Mabel Knowles....... 10 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


WE Akzz& still suffering from the Scottish inroad, and 
are still in the midst of ‘‘ MacSlushy,” a Highlander 
literary celebrity whom Zife has made immortal, but 
there are signs that we are to be made to suffer ina 
far greater degree from the advertising energies of our 
large publishing houses. 

There is Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Bookman, the leading 
literary monthly, containing many excellent critiques, 
but also containing a lot of gossip and small talk of 
authors, and much felicitous praise of their own publi- 
cations. 

There is Scribner’s Book Buyer doing the same gos- 
sip and puffing their books in a genteel sort of way. 

There is the Century’s Critic, edited by a literary 
curiosity, and now a monthly edition of this last pub- 
lication called Z7’he Month, containing more gossip and 
small talk and puffs of favorites ad nauseam. 

In Philadelphia John Wanamaker puffs his dry-goods 
and book counters by means of a similar periodical, 
Book News. 

In Boston there are several such ‘‘ trade’’ papers— 
more or less readable. 

A race of gossip-mongers and small-talk editors has 
grown up to meet the demand, not of the suffering 
public, but the publishers. 

At last even the fascinating little Chap Book has 
fallen into the stream, and must perforce become a 
tributary to H. B. Stone & Co.’s publications. Its 
dimensions are now something like 6x10. ‘‘ Alas, poor 
Yorick !’’ In a purely literary field it could not suc- 
ceed—will it do so by reason of its advertising puffery ? 

The gossip-mongers have certain ‘‘ well-known 
names’’ outside of the Scottish’clique which they bandy 
about until the reading public get dreadfully tired. A 
person named Zangwill is one of these. Zangwill’s 
smart sayings, his manner of eating, his London social 
pleasures, his various friends and acquaintances, his 
views on everything and nothing. How tired we are 
of Zangwill | 

Of Mrs. Humphry Ward the gossipers speak with 
respect and awe. Her ‘‘ Sir George Tressady’’ sold 
for $60,000. Of Mr. Hawkins they speak less fre- 
quently now. Mr. Hawkins has an unpleasant way of 
snubbing the ‘‘loungers,’’ the gossipers, and sending 
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them about their business, Du Maurier must turn in 
his grave at some of the gossip related of him. 

Kipling pays little or no attention to the gossip-hunt- 
er—he appears to be indifferent, and works away as if 
he expected an early death. 

Richard Harding Davis keeps himself well with these 
people. Their latest tale of him is that a gushing 
Smith College girl received one of his photographs— 
the one in the single-breasted cutaway—and pasted it 
on theceiling. Every one was thus compelled to kneel 
to this school-girl divinity in order to see him. 

Do these little puffs sell books ? We suppose they 
must do so, otherwise why do nearly all the publishers 
put forth their advertisers ? 


The Hunt for Happiness. By Anita V. Chartres. 
(Town Topics Publishing Company.) 


This book is another bit of evidence of our jin de 
siécie life. We judge it to be a true picture of the social 
life of a certain class—the class of women who eat late 
suppers at Shanley’s, and dress in rather loud style, 
and are usually discontented with their husbands At 
the middle of the century this class was small in num- 
ber. To-day we believe it to be extremely large in our 
cities. The women who must be continually on the 
‘go,’ who despise an honest, toiling husband, who 
are, at last, ashamed to be seen with him, who must 
be, as they put it, ‘‘ in the swim”’ or die. 

Take this extremely well written novel, the art in it 
is quite above the average, and the woman who so well 
describes Lea Norton is capable of true insight into 
character ; but the book has, on the whole, not exactly 
the right tone, its atmosphere is rather vulgar, more 
so than that of the lady ‘‘ Ina Looking Glass.’’ It may 
be true to life, but the followers after Ouida fall far be- 
low her tone. People may be fast and wicked, but 
they need not be vulgar. Iu this novel of Miss Chartres 
there is an indescribable odor of rank boarding-houses. 
One feels that the ladies and the men who call each 
other frankly by their first names are not the weat- 
ers of spotless linen. Could they have been presented 
a little higher up, the fail of Lea would have seemed 
more tragic. As it is, Lea is very good, one feels, nut 
to run away with more than one gentleman. 

But there are plenty of clever things in the book, 
and, at least, it is truer to the life than dozens of well- 
trumpeted novels by ‘‘ eminent hands’’ which are ad- 
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vocated by our best publishers. Here is ‘‘ Dot’s’’ ad- 
vice to wives (Dot is Lea’s sister and ‘‘ Jack’s’’): 
‘* Why, if you were all folly and fragrance, all evening 
dress and champagne supper; if you insisted upon 
smoking Russian cigarettes scented with white helio- 
trope ; if you had. amber vieulleuses, heavy dark car- 
pets, and softened lights all over the house, you would 
not be nagged at, you would not be bullied, and you 
would not be neglected. You should be capricious and 
wilful and extravagant. Never (and Dot clasped her 
hands in agony of appeal), never be good or patient or 
economical. A good wife is the coffin of a husband’s 
affection.”’ 

How clever this sounds! The grain of truth in it is, 
wives should not neglect the charm of person, of man- 
ner, of dress which led their husbands to love them and 
select them. But then, again, is it agreeable to be en- 
grossed, is not indifference the solace of marriage ? Is 
it not well that passionate love subsides into an agree- 
able friendship ? 

Lea’s hunt for earthly happiness ends miserably in 
suicide, and the book is somewhat harrowing at the 
end, but its moral is clear, and discontented wives 
ought to read the book, for it adds more testimony as 
to where happiness does not lie—in intrigue and liaison. 
Stupidity and domestication are hard enough to endure, 
but passion soon burns one up and burns out besides. 

There are several other stories bound up with the 
novel, all of them written in the one note of cynicism 
and insinuation, Their very cleverness is alluring, and 
the plot is always one of passion. We were naturally 
a rather domestic, plain, moral people, even our wealth- 
ier class ; are we growing sensuous and hedonistic at 
the close of the century? Are we really the people 
Town Topics thinks we are ? 


Essays on Books and Culture. By H. W. Mabie. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) We enjoy turning aside from 
much that is frivolous in literature to Mr. Mabie’s 
thoughtful essays. Sometimes Mr. Mabie is a little 
prosy, but not often. His style could be made a little 
less stiff, perhaps, and there might be less striving 
after the appearance of great profundity and learning. 
After you read very carefully a Mabie essay—even go 
over it twice—you seem to lose yourself in the effort 
to find out what the writer is driving at. The men- 
tion of Dante or Homer, or of Cervantes or even Virgil, 
is not enough to lift the thought if emptiness follows ; 
and we are inclined to the belief that Mr. Mabie’s essays 
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are more or less empty, if not largely verbiage and hol- 
low sound, 


Chap Book Stories. (Herbert 8. Stone & Co.) A 
pretty compilation of good stories which have appeared 
in the fascinating little Chap Book from time to time. 
Read them. 


Sun and Shield. By Gustav Gottheil. (Brentano’s.) 
Wise and lovely sayings compiled from Jewish and 
other authorities. 


Curious Punishments of Bygone Days. By A. M. 
Earle. (H. 8S. Stone & Co.) This is a very well done 
little book, showing considerable research. The writer 
might have chosen a less gruesome subject. 


Quo Vadis. A narrative of the time of Nero. By 
Henry K. Sienkiewicz. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 
In this Roman story Sienkiewicz has hardly kept up 
the same interest one felt for ‘‘ Pan Michael.’’ ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis’’ is, on the whole, a dull book. 


The Land of the Castanet. By H. C. Chatfield Tay- 
lor. (Chicago: Herbert Stone & Co.) A most inter- 
esting book of travels just at this time. Spain is the 
gift of medigevalism to the nineteenth century, and we 
cannot learn too much about this fascinating country. 


An Adventure of the North. By Gilbert Parker. 
(Stone & Kimball.) An exciting story of old Canadian 
life. One of Mr. Parker’s best books. 


Short Suit Whist. By Val W. Starnes. (Bren- 
tano’s.) A valuable book for beginners, in which the 
leads are given according to the latest American meth- 
ods. 

' 


The Heart of Princess Osra. By Anthony Hope. 
(F. A. Stokes Company.) A brilliant collection of 
Hope’s stories which we have read in McClure’s, and 
from which models so many amateurs are copying at 
the present time. 

We can fairly say that of ten stories sent in by writers 
all over the country to the BACHELOR, nine show signs 
of Hope’s modern medievalism, as shown in his Zenda 
stories. 


Maris Stella. By Marie C. Balfour. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros.) This is a quiet, charming little tale of the 
seashore of France and of French peasant life. It is 
well written and harmless, 
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A Garrison Tangle. By Charles King, U. S. A. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) A capital story of army life. 


Bushy. By Cynthia M. Westover. (New York: 
The Morse Company.) A very delightful and real 
book. Bushy is a little girl of true American bravery 
aud strength. From a literary point of view the book 
is lacking in finish, but it has real life in it, and that’s 
something nowadays. 

Xe 
* 

Tue Apvisory Boarp of the BacnEtor or 
Arts announce that they will give a dinner, 
February 24th, to three prominent literary 
gentlemen residing in or near New York. 
The tickets will be $3.00 only. The place 
St. Denis Hotel (new rooms). Literary col- 
lege men are invited, and college girls also. 

The Advisory Board consists of about eighty 
representative college men of the United 
States. So far they have let the editors of 
the magazine severely alone, but in future 
they mean to see that their influence and ad- 
vice are heeded. Their dinner will doubtless 
be the college literary event of the winter. 
We hope to give a report of the good things 
said over the cuffee and cigars. It is expected 
that Mr. Depew or Judge Howland will pre- 


side. 
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SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS RAILWAY Jue 
S. F. B. MORSE, G.P.A, T. H. GOODMAN, G.P.A. ®: 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal, Ee 4): 
For further information, free Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and t 


Time-tables, also lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. Mgr. L. H. NUTTING,E.P, Agt. —_L, J. SPENCE, E.F, Agt. 
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he New Café St. Denis 


795 BROADWAY 








Adjoining and connected with the 


_ ST. DENIS HOTEL 





Broadway and Eleventh St. 
New York 


Now complete and open to the public. Gentle- 
men’s Restaurant and Lunch Counter, with handsome 
Banquet-rooms above, especially arranged and fitted 
up for large and small dinner parties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON 
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PROJECTION LANTERN 





JANES BENNET COLT 





ELECTRIC 
LAMP 


We make apparatus for the 
by Reflectors, Prisms, Lenses, 


Projection of Light <c. tom ‘te sun, mac 


TRICITY, OXY-HYDRO- 
GEN, WELSBACH GAS, and OIL, and publish Catalogues of Theater Lamps, 
Photo-engravers’ Lamps, Stereopticons, and Scientific Attachments, TRIPLE 
LANTERN for showing views in the colors of nature from Gray’s Color Filter 
Negatives, X-Ray and other slides, etc., etc. 


Contracts made for specialties in our line. Our products are in the hands of many eminent 
users of apparatus. Write us or call for further information, 


180 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. J. B. COLT & CO. 


1 Post St., San Franc 
phot bs oe Center St., New York 115-117 Nassau St., & 59 Fifth Ave, 
pt 


Photo Beekman St., New York NEW YORK 


THE YOUNG MAN 


just starting out in life needs backing. Competition for places in good busi- 
ness houses is keen. Boys are always anxious to ‘‘Go to Work.” The 
difficulty is in finding a situation. 


ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at 


EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 





Stenography, bookkeeping, etc., thoroughly taught—ny MAIL or personally. 
We train for practical work and every year place hundreds in money-making 
positions. The young people who place themselves under our instruction 
learn how to put their shoulders to the wheels—get a bread-and-butter edu- 
cation. A diploma of the 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


is a certificate of ability, is recognized as such by merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men everywhere. They are glad to employ an Eastman grad- 
uate. No other backing is needed except graduation from their business 
and shorthand courses. 

The school is a veritable Business CENTER and is famous for its practical 
method of teaching the young of either sex. The headwork of business is 
actually carried on there—every phase of it. Thus the boy must get the 
making of a good business man—he can’t help it. The College Journal and 
other literature make excellent reading. 

Write for the catalogue—a beautiful and interesting book sent free to 
any one. Address 


P. 0. Box C. C. CLEMENT C. GAINES, Prest., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please mention THE BACHELOR OF ARTs in writing to advertisers 
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SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS. 
Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls. 4: West ragth Street. 
Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Stienen Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, ° 

176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 


Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 


School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 


Twenty-fifth year 
OF 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, 
Principal. Primary and advanced classes. Preparation forall 
colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. 


St. Mary’s School ( /:piscopa/). 
* Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 
331 West 85th Street. 
Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 


Mrs. Graham Youngs. 


Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W.45th St. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160 162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration for college. Special courses. 
713-715 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 


_ (Many years at Mrs. Svivanus Reed's School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Law School of New York University. 
Day and Evening Courses. Confers LL.B., also (for Gradu- 
ate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues address the Registrar, University. 
NEw YORK, New York City, Washington Square. 


Miss Gerrish’s Collegiate School for Girls. 


Englewood, New Jersey. Collegiate and special courses of 
study. 


The Quincy Mansion School 
for Girls, at Quincy, Mass. Preparatory Course; English. 
Scientific, and College Preparatory Courses; Elective Studies. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. <perienced teachers 
in alldepartments. For prospectus address the Principal, 

Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, P.O., Wollaston, Mass. 
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Rye Seminary. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y: 


Houghton Seminary, 
For Young Women, affords the best facilities for scholarship, 
culture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful 
surroundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and — =, courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 
English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

A high-class boarding seminary for young women and girls. 
Twelve teachers. A choice of six graduating courses. Special- 
ties—Music, Art, Elocution. After the home high-school, 

where? For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KinG, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Miss Armstrong’s School. 
Liddesdale Place, Cincinnati. 


Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic a Laey preparatory depart- 
ments Special courses. Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Sixth year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 


Woodside Seminary. Terms, $5300 to $700. 

City advantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Seven Gables. 

For girls of all ages. Looks to their physical as well as 
higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely 
appointed building. Gymnasium, A _ thoroughly modern 
school. Native French and German Teachers. oth year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New York. 


Address for Catalogue 
Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, _ fe - 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 
Boxwood School for Girls. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Miss Phelps’s 
English and Classical School for girls. Regular, Elective 
and College Preparatory Courses. Modern Languages, Liter- 
ature, Music and Art Specialties. 
151 E. Broad Street, Columbus, O. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College- -Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a haif hours from New York. 


The Bliss School of Electricity. 

The only institution in the country where practical electrical 
engineering is thoroughly and exclusively taught. Books 
open until Sept. 15. Course opens Oct.1. Catalogue upon 
application. 


BLISS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. Md. 


The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
2t Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Artand the Languages. Careful attention to 

moralsand manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


BOYS. 


Dwight School. 


(Acadeinic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 
16th year. Graduates have entered, with high credit. all the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Seeley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Eleventh year. Prepares for 
College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A.M., Principal, Deckertown, N, J. 


The Henry C. DeMille Boarding School for Girls. 


Primary, Intermediate, Junior, and Senior Departments. 
Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for 
boys. JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School. 


Inquiries may be addressed to President Patton, of Prince- 
ton College, or to J. B. FINE, Head Master, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Westminster School. 
Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


The Cutler School. 


ARTHUR E CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 


Hamilton Institute. 
N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 


Saint Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., New York. 
College Preparatory. 
FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, Head Master. 


Williston Seminary. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Higher Education of Boys. 


The Cincinnati Collegiate School of Mr. J. BABIN is con- 
ducted upon the understanding that the whole scheme of edu- 
cation for boys over ten years of age, who are to go tocollege, 
ought to be different from that intended for those who are to 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen. Latin is begun early, and 
can be pursued to any extent desired. German and French 
are taught by native teachers of high standing and _ experi- 
ence. Thorough course in mathematics. The catalogue con- 
tains full details. 519 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
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Cascadilla School. 


Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. 
PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rutgers Preparatory School - esi. 


Founded 17 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Riverview Academy. 


U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


MILITARY. 


Norwalk Military Institute. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 


Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa, Lafayette, and West 
Point. 23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin., 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Sixty-second year. 
Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools and Business. Music. 
U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com'd't. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 


St, John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK. President; C. 
C. HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 

Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DUDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
ROss PARSONS, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Princi- 
pal Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





Grand Conservatory of Music. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental music 
taught as a science and as an art, from the first beginning to 
the highest artistic perfection. Weekly concerts and lectures. 
Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and the regular degrees in 
music conferred. ; 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 
170 W. 23d Street. New York City. 


The National University. 

University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
all Post-Graduate) lead to the usual college degrees. In- 
struction by mail in any desired subject. Full information 
given in the National Magaz tine, copy of which will be for- 
warded for ten cents, giving information of the necessary 
courses and degrees. Address 

F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor, 
151 Throop St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
P.S. Situations to teach furnished to graduates. 
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For Graphic Pictures of *% % »* 
College Life of To-day * * # 


READ— 


COLLEGE DAYS (at Yale) Joun Seymour Woop 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 


YALE YARNS by Joun SEymMour Woop 
HARVARD STORIES by W. K. Post 
PRINCETON STORIES by J. L. Wittiams 
THE PRINCETONIAN by James Barnes 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


23d Street, New York EJ o* 
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AMERICAN WINE PRESS 


“Good Wine Weeds Wo Bush” 
AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER DEVOTED TO AMERICAN WINES, 
SPIRITS, AND MINERAL WATERS 


of 


THOSE WHO WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE BEST AMERI- 
CAN WINES AND CHAMPAGNES, WHERE THEY CAN BE 
BOUGHT AT THE LOWEST PRICES, SHOULD READ THIS 
PAPER 

AMERICAN WINE PRESS 


31 & 33 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR 


: 
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THE 


EQUITABLE — 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY I, 1897. 


a0 


Reserve on all existing Policies 


(calculated on a 4 per cent. Standard), 


and all other Liabilities... 173 4969 


Undivided Surplus, on a 4 per 
cent. Standard 


ASSURANCE. 


(INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUE.) | 


Outstanding Assurance $915,1020 
New Assurance written in 1896. 127, bua 


Proposals for Assurance : 
Examined and Declined... a 


For further particulars, apply to the 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


or any of its Agencies. 


H. B. HYDE, President. J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 4 
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